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EMPLOYEES FIX OWN SALARIES — 


How much more does tt cost to live now than before the war? Should employees 
be granted yull allowances to meet the increase? The novel method by which 
Seward Prosser, President of the Bankers Trust Company of New York, 


set about establishing scientific answers to these questions — and acted in 
accordance with the facts developed. 
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PORBES MAGAZINE 


“‘In a@ moment more critical perhaps than the 
history of the world has ever yet known.”’— 


President Woodrow W tlson 


Forbes Program for 1918 


How Forbes Magazine will attempt to explain and help in the 
solution of our big problems is told on the following pages. 


The present times are epoch-making—men live more quickly, more feverishly than in times oi 
peace. History is being made over night. Kingdoms and empires are tumbling over. The map 
e. bd World .is being remade—the annals of Nations are being written in the blood of their 
soldiers. ' 

As in the days of Napoleon, events go fast, men come and go in quick succession. The ideas, 
systems, methods of before the war, have become obsolete since the war. So with men, and so 
with leaders of men—the private of to-day will be the captain in a month, a general in a year, 
if he shows himself to be the man, the one who can do what others can’t. 


What is true of the Army is true also of Business, of Industry, of Finance, and of Investment. 
Everywhere the world is being recast, a re-valuation of values is taking place. 


Who are the new Leaders? 

What are the new values? 

What will become of our Industries? 

What are the new channels opened to American 
Commerce? 

What channels have been closed? 

What about stocks and bonds and what will happen 
to market values in this churning up of everything 


What will the Labor situation be? 

How far should the Government interfere in the 
Labor, Food and Railroad Problems, etc.? 

What about War Finance, taxes, new loans and 
their effect on the supply of capital? 

What will be the women’s part in the war—what 
will war mean to women as a whole—how far will 
the War advance the cause of woman’s suffrage? 





and everybody in the big melting pot of the War? 
Here are some of the big problems that confront the American Nation at the opening of 1918: 


How American Business Can Adapt Itself to 
War Conditions 


It has taken a long time for us Americans to realize that we are actually at war and that business in 
war-time cannot be conducted on a peace basis—“Business as Usual” is preposterous. All business for 
the War is the new motto. The production of luxuries, comforts, anything unnecessary and superflu- 
ous, must be curtailed, in some instances eliminated. There is plenty of work for everybody, an 
enormous production of vital necessities is required. No plant need fear it will be idle—in truth 
~ must keep running at capacity but each and every plant must be running for the war and only for 
the war. 


What this change means to the leading lines of American Industries, how it can and must be done—will 
be told in Forbes Magazine in such articles as: 


The Mobilization of the Rails 

Motor Plants as War Plants 

Revolution of the Textile Trade 

Retail Stores and What They Sell in War Time 
The Paint Business and Camouflage, etc. 


What Are the Rights and Duties of Labor? 


The high price of commodities, the scarcity of foodstuffs, the shortage of labor, etc., are causing much di 
satisfaction in the ranks of the workers. Not a few students of sociological phenomena have already pr‘ 
dicted a war after the war—a struggle of the classes. 


This is a most serious problem, for which we must pr epare at once. 


Forbes Magazine believes that serious labor troubles can be avoided by promoting understanding betwee: 
employers and employees. Each side must make concessions, each class must learn to understand the other 
viewpoint. All should share their troubles and all must pull together. 


Labor must be taught to realize that workmen have duties as well as rights—duties to the nation as a whol: 
and to the welfare of the entire world. 


Numerous contributions to this big subject will be made by men who are in touch with actual conditions 
and whose work and influence have already wrought wonders toward harmony and co-operation between 
the directing and. the laboring classes. 


To give us a friendly boost, mention Forpes Macazing when dealing with our advertisers—they’re trustworthy. 
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Who Are the Younger Giants of America? 


Under the stress of War times a new generation of efficient, energetic Doers is rapidly coming to the front of 
American affairs. ; 

Like Napoleon’s boy generals their rise has been more rapid because the need for capable leaders was never 
more urgent under conditions for which there is no precedent. They rose to the emergency, despite their 
youth—maybe because of it—and are helping in the solving of Problems which were puzzling older minds. 


Who these younger men are—why the opportunity found them prepared for the new task—What means —_ 
methods they used, the results they have already achieved, what we may expect of these younger men in 
the future—will be told by Forbes Magazine in a new series now in preparation. This series will.be an 
inspiring contribution to the history of the heroic times in which we live. 


Politics and Business 


The unfortunate but necessary concentration of all the nation’s activities under the control of the Govern- 
ment is fraught with dangers to the liberties of the People. In times of stress great powers have to be dele- 
gated to a small group of men or to one man to insure quick decision and immediate action. It doesn’t fol- 
low, however, that our Republican Institutions must give way to an uncontrolled Despotism. 

What safeguards should be provided against a too sweeping intrusion of Government control into private 
and business life will be told by Forbes Magazine. 

Mr. Forbes’ Feature Editorials on these and correlated matters are too well-known to need extended comment. 
They will be continued throughout the coming year whenever the occasion demands. 


High Placed Misfits 


Peace times,  propaous times always bring a new crop of rapacious or at best useless mediocrities, men 
who are held up by their position in business or society in spite of their conspicuous inability. 

Such men must be swept away to make room for the real men, whoever they are—the men who can do the 
work—do it a and efficiently. _ 

There is no place for drones and parasites when the battle is raging. More than 40 generals, we are told, were 


discharged or retired from the French Army within the first three months of the war. 

The same radical cutting off of all the “misfits,” big or small, must be made at once in America, not only in 
the army but also in our Industrial Organization. 

Forbes Magazine is leading the way in this necessary work of “House Cleaning- of a Nation.” Our series of 
“High Placed Misfits” will be continued. 


The War’s Effect on Stocks, Bonds and 


Investment. Values 


The Markets for Securities have gone through strange vicissitudes ever since the storm broke loose in 1914. 


The war panic which closed all the Exchanges of the World was soon followed by one of the most sensa- 
tional speculative orgies known to history. The war stock craze and the boom in stocks in the N. Y. 
Stock Market brought us back to the days of the South Sea Bubbles. Fortunes were made overnight—most 
of them have been lost today and the last months of 1917 have found Wall Street lifeless and hopeless—with 
war stocks selling at or near their former levels—the railroads begging the Government for financial assist- 
ance—Standard bonds and stocks touching new bottoms—Billions of Government issues continuing to crowd 
out all former Investment Issues and none but the bravest, most intrepid bargain-hunters daring to come 
in to buy in a feverish, almost panicky, market. 
Such conditions cannot last very long and holders of securities will soon see better days. But the alert in- 
vestor must keep abreast of the times—constant switches are necessary—some securities must be sacrificed— 
others must be taken up—The outlook is guekts changing in accordance with the fortunes of war, the 
protons for peace, the imposition of new Taxes. 

xpert assistance is necessary and this will be found in the pages of Forbes Magazine, where the conservative 
articles on Investments, Markets, etc., by such men as B. C. Forbes, Lockwood Barr and Clement B. Asbury 
will continue to appear regularly. 


Sex No Bar to Success 


Women are wry | to the front in business. New fields and greater rtunities are constantly being opened 
to them. Marion R. Glenn has in preparation a series of Successful Women. 

Like pioneers of old, these women are blazing a trail. Their stories are helpful to both men and women, to 
employer and employee, to the woman conducting her own business or the woman who works for others. 


SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY SUBSCRIPTION OFFER 


Get the Next Eight Issues for $1.00 
(Nine issues if you act promptly) 
Mail this coupon with a $1.00 bill and we will send you the next eight issues of Forbes Magazine—this special 
subscription to start with the January 19th issue and we will include a copy of our November 24th issue 
ae e November 24th issue contains the great Schwab-Kitchener Interview: When Schwab booked first 
ar orders. 
Mail this coupon promptly as the free complimentary copy of the November 24th issue must come out of a 
small reserve supply. Prompt action will avoid disappointment. 


FORBES MAGAZINE, Dept. 15, 120 Broadway, New York 
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THE NATIONS 


() 
VS 


OUR SOLDIERS 
WANT BOOKS 


Send them all the books you can, 
but be sure to include a copy of 


Men Who Are 
Making America 


By B. C. FORBES 


The most inspiring book published in 
25 years. More thrilling than fiction, the 
articles outdo romance. They are the 
actual life stories of the 50 leading busi- 
ness giants of America. Handsomely 
bound, 500 pages, 50 full page illustra- 
tions. $3.00 a copy, postpaid. 

We will forward direct either home or 
abroad at our expense. 
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Next issue will contain brief forecasts for 1918 by 
the leading financiers, industrial executives, railroad 
presidents, merchants and other business men. The out- 
look is so puzzling to most of us that it will be peculiarly 
interesting to have the guidance of these men. Other 
articles bearing upon financial and business will also be 
a feature of next issue. 


Frank A. Vanderlip has taken time from his onerous 
duties as head of the War Savings Committee to write 
a remarkable article for Forbes Magazine. In forward- 
ing his article Mr. Vanderlip says it “may appear to 
take an unusual form, but I judge that you intend to 


publish unusual articles and make your magazine an — 


unusual publication. These are unusual times, and the 
situation develops unusual things. It is unusual that I 
am in Washington engaged in unusual work., It is un- 
usual that many of the best men in the country should 
have dropped their work and also come to Washington. 
It is unusual that the Kaiser has not already surrend- 
ered, and unusual that there is no indication that he will 
in the near future. This is an unusual war. In fact, it 
is unusual that what is, is, and what is not, is not.” Mr. 
Vanderlip’s article is certain to create intense interest 
and discussion. 


Readers have in store a number of extraordinarily 
fascinating accounts of successful careers. The sub- 
jects embrace railroading, finance, trade, etc. One of 
the most gripping is that describing the career of a Rus- 
sian Jew who came to this country unable to, speak the 
language and began living in a coal cellar. Today he is 
regarded as the brainiest. man in his line of business. 
The series on “U. S. Giants In Latin-America’”’: will be 
continued. The article giving the names of the thirty 
richest persons in America, with a brief account of how 
their fortunes were made, is scheduled for early pub- 
lication. 


Romances behind the revival of American shipping 
and shipbuilding are to receive special attention. A 
series of articles is in preparation covering not only the 
facts and figures of the industry but revealing the per- 
sonalities behind the principal achievements, This series 
will be freely illustrated with photographs of the ship- 
ping giants. ; 
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The novel method by which he has solved the salary-cost-of-living problem 1s described on page 427 
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“With all thy getting, get Understanding.” 





FACT AND COMMENT 
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WISE It is not wise economy to eat less than 

AND is necessary to keep you physically fit, to 

UNWISE work so hard or so long as to impair your 

ECONOMY. health, or to deny yourself enough 
amusement and recreation to keep you properly tuned 
up and refreshed mentally. Without sound health 
neither individual nor nation can attain the fullest vic- 
tory. ZTrue thrift does not call for self-sacrifice which 
would in any degree sacrifice health. England made 
the mistake early in the war of imposing terribly long 
hours of labor upon work people and of frowning upon 
all forms of diversion. An exhaustive study of condi- 
tions revealed that the abnormally long hours, instead 
of increasing production, actually cut it down, and sim- 
ilarly, it was found that the people needed a moderate 
amount of amusement to keep up their spirits and their 
general tone. 

So far there has been little sign of the people over- 
straining themselves in this country. Nor is the aver- 
age American likely to Hooverize to an extent en- 
dangering his health. A visit to the theatrical district 
of New York, and to other uptown places of amuse- 
ment and diversion, does not suggest that amusement 
has been cut from the calendar. 


There is, however, real danger that many of the 
poorer people may be induced to pinch and starve them- 
selves unduly in order to pay for Liberty Bonds and 
to subscribe to the various worthy appeals which are 
made to them by patriotic and philanthropic organiza- 
tions. There is danger, too, that children in some cases 
will suffer through the anxiety of poor parents to “do 
their bit.” Settlement workers and others in a position 
to counsel and influence these people should regard it as 
an imperative duty to exhort them not to do anything 
avoidable which would sap the strength of their children 
or themselves. It will not profit the nation to raise a 
few hundred thousand dollars for war bonds from fam- 
ilies which’ can pay only by denying themselves the 
necessities of existence. This nation is not so poor that 
it need urge the buying of war bonds at the cost of the 
vitality of its poorer families. 

One duty each of us owes the country and thé great 
Cause is to take scrupulous care of our health. The 
country needs the labor of each one of us. We must 
avoid everything which might tend to land us on sick 
beds, thus requiring medical attention, drugs, etc., which 
ought to be available for other purposes. In our anxiety 
to be thrifty don’t let us go hungry, don’t let us wear 
leaky shoes, don’t let us (if we can avoid it) run the 








risk of catching pneumonia by living in unheated rooms, 
don’t let us become morbid by totally denying ourselves 
recreation. All that circumstances demand of us is that 
we exercise rational economy and commonsense both in 
our expenditures and in our work. Those of us who 
are able-bodied should, of course, work very hard, and 
all of us should refrain from buying luxuries the manu- 
facture of which consumes labor which could be more 
usefully employed. 

And, finally, don’t let us go about with long faces all 
the time. If we must grieve and suffer, let us keep our 
grief and suffering to ourselves. Let us thank our stars 
that we have not thus far come within the reach of 
Prussia’s fiendishness. 

o e's 

The man who becomes so big and so “successful” that 
he has no time for a kind word or a helpful deed is not 
successful at all. His life is a failure. 

s «eee 

A boyhood friend was talking with 
WARE Seward Prosser, president of the 
OF Bankers Trust Company of New 
SWELLED York, the second largest in America. 
HEAD! He expressed admiration at the way 
Mr. Prosser had won his way to the 
front, and then added, “If I had succeeded as you have 
succeeded, I fear I would have had a swelled head. 
What I like about you is that you have remained the 

same old Seward.” 

“I never forget,” quietly replied Mr. Prosser, “that 
I was once an insurance solicitor.” 

In talking with big men, especially those of the older 
school, I find they lay great stress upon the importance 
of not allowing success to cause swelled head. The vet- 
erans declare that the temptation to let success engender 
conceit is one of the most subtle, one of the most com- 
mon, and one of the most fatal that directors and heads 
of large organization have to reckon with in selecting 
younger men for important positions. The most famous 
of all America’s business trojans was discussing the 
phenomenal rise of a certain banker now much in the 
public eye, and his concluding, significant remark was, 
“I was not sure that he could stand so much prosperity 
and prominence, but he seems to be handling himself 
very well.” ‘ 

I know of one case where a fifty-dollar-a-week clerk 
was given an interest in a firm, but when he drew out 
$100,000 as his share of the profits at the end of the 
first year, he completely lost his head and had to be 






\ 
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dropped. Had he been able to withstand the intoxica- 
tion of prosperity, this same young man would have 
made more than a million dollars in less than three 
years. The senior partner, who has kept his feet cn 
the ground, has earned somewhere between ten and 
twenty million dollars in the last three years. 


ok OK a 


The German lion and the Russian lamb are apparently 
preparing to lie down together—the lamb inside the lion. 
x * x* 

“Tt’s all right for Papa-in-law Wilson to 
MC ADOO’S groom McAdoo for the Presidency, but 
SELECTION to make him Director General of the 


aici Railroads, in addition to Secretary of the 
WISE. Treasury, is going too far.” “America 


must be very barren of brains if one man 
must be given two of the very biggest jobs in the coun- 
try to run at the same time.” “McAdoo has done well 
in the Treasury, but no other country has attempted 
to make one man run its railroads and also its finances.” 

These and similar comments are heard on all sides. 
Yet the selection of the Secretary of the Treasury as 
commander-in-chief of the railroads may prove em- 
inently wise, at least as a temporary measure, for the 
straightening out of railroad finances will be as im- 
portant a task as straightening out traffic troubles. By 
having Secretary McAdoo as supreme head of the na- 
tion’s purse strings and its transportation system, more 
prompt and more effective action will be possible than 
if the railroad Director General had no power over the 
handling of the nation’s money. 

Were not Mr. McAdoo a man of extraordinary am- 
bition, not to say self-confidence, he would have hesi- 
tated to accept such staggering responsibilities. His 
eye, of course, is on the White House. If he demon- 
strates ability to handle his dual job with success, then 
he will have earned consideration at the hands of the 
electorate in November, 1920. If he is wise he will 
not flatter himself into the belief that he knows more 
about running railroads than the brainy giants, who 
have spent their lives in developing America’s rail- 
roads into the greatest transportation system the 
world has ever known. He will give these practical 
railroad managers an unfettered hand in solving traffic 
and other physical problems and will confine himself 
largely to issuing such orders as they recommend, al- 
though, of course, the strictly financial questions should 
devolve mainly upon his shoulders, 

He has two invaluable organizations already at his 
hand, namely, the War Board and the Federal Reserve 
Board, one capable of handling transportation and the 
other ideally fitted to advise him on financial problems. 
The probabilities are that Mr. McAdoo will not run 
amuck, that he will not imagine he knows it all, that he 
will not act cavalierly, that he will not pitchfork into 
places of dominating authority theorists or lightweights 
enjoying political favor. To make a man of the stamp 


of John Skelton Williams the super-boss of such rail- 
road giants as Daniel Willard, Samuel Rea, Howard 
Elliott, E. P. Ripley, F. D. Underwood, E. E. Loomis, 


Julius Kruttschnitt and other able railroad presidents, 
would be a fatal mistake, 

Once a comprehensive plan taking care of the 
financial necessities of the railroads has been devised it 
will probably be found advisable to relieve Mr. McAdoo 


‘of his new office so as to give him time and opportunity 


to administer the vitally important Treasury Depart- 
ment. His successor could well be some practical rail- 
road man enjoying the fullest confidence of the Admin- 
istration, of the railroads and of the public—such a man, 
for example, as Daniel Willard, now chairman of the 
War Industries Board. 

Just where the Interstate Commerce Commissioners 
will fit into the new order is not at this momeut clear. 
These men more than any others in the country have 
precipitated the railroad crisis. Appointed at a time 
when hostility to the railroads was rife, they got it into 
their heads that their task was to chastise the railroads. 
Instead of acting as a sort of railroad Supreme Court, 
they too often assumed the role of prosecutor. They 
were not broadgauge enough to realize the change that 
gradually overcame conditions. They had not enough 
vision to see the cliff towards which they were driving 
the railroads. Under the peculiar and entirely undemo- 
cratic terms of their appointment, they could exercise 
virtually unrestrained powers for good or evil, Their 
course proved disastrous. Will Nemesis now decree that, 
having acted unwisely, they shall pay the penalty by 
being rendered impotent to work evil? 

A special article on some of the broader features of 
the railroad situation appears on another page. 

o 2 * 

Sturdy oaks are not produced in greenhouses. The 

times are propitious for producing men of full stature. 
x * x 


Julius Rosenwald’s castigation of Sen- 
ator McKellar for casting slurs upon 


CASTING ‘ 

SLURS some of the business men who have 
ON TOILING been straining every nerve to fit out 
PATRIOTS. 


our army, is extremely timely—as well 
as crushing. Mr. Rosenwald does not 
mince matters, characterizing McKellar as a notoriety- 
seeker who “picks and follows up every rumor with 
the hope of achieving publicity for himself.” And in 
his defence of Charles Eisenman, who has handled the 
wool contracts for the Government, Mr. Rosenwald has 
been equally.emphati: The facts developed to date 
suggest that Mr. Rosenwald and Mr. Eisenman have 
been right and that Senator McKellar was wrong. 


The two most annoying obstacles which business men 
have encountered at Washington are red tape and politi- 
cal jealousies. Politicians have felt that they have been 
relegated to the background in the conducting of the 
war. Practical and financial business leaders have 
made too great headway in winning the admiration of 
the public for their Herculean achievements. Mere 
political mouthing will not win the war—and that is the 
only contribution most of the Washington politicians 
are fitted to make. War calls for deeds, not for words. 
And the men who can do things, the country is gradually 
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learning, are those accustomed to doing things on a large 
scale. The public have a right to demand that the doers 
selected for important tasks shall not be hampered by 
the antics of the politicians. For a Senator or anyone 
else to impugn the honesty of the able men of affairs 
now spending themselves in the national cause is un- 
speakably despicable. When business giants are willing 
to give up their business, give up their homes, give up 
their days and nights, and give up their entire accus- 
tomed mode of living for the sake of patriotically help- 
ing the nation to win the war, they are entitled to ex- 
pect, if not gratitude, at least ordinarily decent treat- 
ment both from the politicians and the public. 

No war was ever waged with less graft chan America 
is waging this war. Happily, the public is learning to 
appraise the relative worth of self-seeking politicians 
and brilliant business leaders in a national crisis like the 
present. 

io hel 9 ae 
Where's Edison? 
‘ “et on. 
The discovery has been made by 
scores of rich men that money-making 


WHAT 

RICH MEN yields a poor brand of happiness as © 
ARE compared with unselfish service for 
LEARNING. others. Washington is today full of 


men who for the first time are really 
enjoying life. They are experiencing a new joy and 
ecstasy and enthusiasm. The business giants who have 
voluntarily enrolled in the service of the nation are 
working with greater energy, industry and driving 
power than they ever worked before. The inspiration de- 
rived from the unselfish spirit actuating them is some- 
thing higher and more compelling than strictly busi- 
ness motives ever generated. 


Ask such men as Frank A. Vanderlip and H. P. 
Davison whether they are drawing more genuine satis- 
faction from their present patriotic night-and-day labors 
than they ever found in business activities, Ask the 
same question of stalwarts like J. Leonard Replogle, 
Julius Rosenwald, John D. Ryan, Harvey D. Gibson, 
William H. Nichols, Alexander C. Bedford, Daniel Wil- 
lard, Judge Lovett—ask these men whether life dves 
not mean more to them today than at any time in the 
past, whether the knowledge that they are serving their 
country does not thrill them and enthuse them as no 
mere business considerations ever thrilled or enthused 
them. 


During the hustle and the bustle and the heat of busi- 
ness striving, many so-called successful men are too en- 
grossed in their own narrow affairs, too self-centered in 
their own progress, too bent upon distancing com- 
petitors, to find time to enjoy the higher and nobler 
things of life.- How deeply such men regret their sel- 
fishness when gray hairs and infirmities remind them 
that they are nearing the end of the journey has been 
brought home to me time and again in talking with 
veteran financiers and business magnates. Often it has 
been pathetic to see how anxious such men were to have 
emphasis placed upon any little philanthropic or unsel- 
fish things they had done. When they came to weigh 
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their life’s endeavors in the balance, when impressed 
into recounting their career, there dawned upon many 
of them the tragic truth that they had lived almost 
solely for themselves and that the world had little 
reason for honoring them or their memories. I know 
only one very rich man to whom the mere possession of 
a huge fortune seems to yield all the mental satisfac- 
tion he needs—and it is hardly necessary to add that his 
fellowmen and the public in general look upon this 
multi-millionaire with the coldest indifference, not to 
say contempt. 

One thing the war will do: It will bring home to 
many notable men of affairs, before it is too late, that 
there is a higher form of life than get, get, get. 

«'¢ * 

May not the quickest way to peace be to ignore Ger- 
many’s present brand of “peace” proposals? The end 
appears not far off. 

sy 


Well, the Congressional probers are 


BUSINESS discovering that business problems 
MEN can be solved best by business men, 
VERSUS ; seek dead 

BUREAU- not by bureaucrats. Dignified, aris- 
CRATS. tocratic old generals or admirals 


swathed in red tape and worshippers: 
of precedent are proving themselves entirely unfit to 
overcome with dispatch the many novel and momentous 
difficulties created by war preparations on a colossal 
scale. The mismanagement of the shipbuilding pro- 
gram is a conspicuous instance of the inability of aged 
beuniformed gentlemen to grapple with business emer- 
gencies. General Goethals is a shining exception to the 
general rule; he has exhibited business ability of the 
highest order. Most of the other fighting men, how- 
ever, have proved misfits when placed in positions call- 
ing for business aptitude and experience. 

The lesson to be drawn from the recent disclosures 
at Washington is exactly the lesson learned long since 
by Britain, France and other European belligerents, 
namely, that the business of war, apart from the actual 
fighting, should be and must be placed in charge of busi- 
ness men. Several months ago this magazine, by car- 
toon and by editorials, earnestly urged President Wilson 
to call to his aid the brainiest business men in the land, 
and place them in positions of authority. even at the 
cost of relegating to the background political favorites 
or others not qualified to cope with the large-scale prob- ° 
lems begotten by our entrance into the war. The in- 
vestigation now under way by Congress should spur 
President Wilson into taking drastic action along these 
lines. France and England and Germany have scrapped 
highly-placed military and naval officers, as well as 
bureaucrats and politicians, with ruthless hand. The one 
aim there, as it ought to be here, is to attain results, The 
equipment of fighting forces today is 90 per cent. a 
business problem and only 10 per cent. a military prob- 
lem. Let the United.States profit by the experience of 
our Allies and not delay overlong in selecting business . 
men to manage business tasks. 

* * * 


A suggestion for a 1918 resolution: Be resolute. 
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A good deal of idleness is reported. 
Workers released from certain indus- 


SET tries are not immediately able to make 
EVERYBODY new connections. This problem is not 
WORKING. : P 


receiving the attention it deserves 

from those in authority at Washing- 
ton. Everyone must admit that the United States has 
wrought wonders in its war preparations—greater won- 
ders, indeed, than have been wrought by any other bel- 
ligerent. 

There does seem, however, to be room for improve- 
ment in directing and expediting the industrial readjust- 
ment from a peace to a war basis. It is admitted that 
our armies need more guns and other military equip- 
ment. It is admitted that they need more clothing. It is 
admitted that our railroads have been hampered by a 
lack of employees. It is admitted that we need an 
enormous number of workers for shipyards. And men 
and women are needed for other wartime businesses. 

Who’s business is it to see that every scarcity of labor 
is remedied? Who has been entrusted with the task of 
supervising the whole man-power of the country with a 
view to speeding-up production where speeding-up is 
needed and finding employment for those released from 
non-war activities? The whole situation seems to be 
without responsible direction. No broad, national or 
even state plans have been drawn up and carried into 
force. In France and England no able-bodied man is al- 
lowed to walk the streets in idleness. The authorities 
are in a position to find a job for any person. Here, 
however, there are thousands without employment and 
who, apparently, are allowed to shift as best they can 
for themselves. This is unfortunate alike for the indi- 
vidual and for the country. 

Of course, it is easy to find fault with the existing 
conditions, and a great deal of thought, a great deal of 
co-operation, a great deal of investigation will be neces- 
sary to rectify matters, Nevertheless, other countries 
have solved the same problem, and Washington can 
profit from their experience. This phase of our war 
program should be taken up aggressively without further 
delay. 


*x* * * 


There’s not so much difference between diamonds and 
coal, after all! 
*x * * 


Not all financiers are bent chiefly on 
HE SERVES _ SWelling their fortunes. There is one 
HIS rich man who for years has spent a 
FELLOW very great part of his time in purely 
MORTALS. philanthropic activities. He not only 

gives generously of his money—quite 
-a number do that—but he gives equally generously of 
himself. Since the war began, and especially since the 
distress in Europe became acute, he has toiled day and 
evening in devising ways and means of succoring 
stricken millions in Armenia, in Poland and elsewhere. 
He has probably done more real constructive work in 
organizing relief for starving Jews throughout Europe 
than any other man in America. Nor has he ever neg- 
lected the needs of those of his race nearer home. 


Yet he has done it all so quietly, he has so consistently 
kept out of the limelight that relatively few of the public 
even know of his name or anything of his labors. He 
does the work and willingly lets others get the glory. 
He learned the secret of happiness long before many 
other rich men, and his earnest devotion to worthy 
causes fitted him to play not a small part in alleviating 
suffering over large areas of afflicted Europe, a part 
that could never have been played by any tyro in or- 
ganized philanthropy, no matter how charitable his dis- 
position. 

This man is Felix M. Warburg, member of the firm 
of Kuhn, Loeb & Company, and brother of Paul M. 
Warburg of the Federal Reserve Board, who also 
chose to serve his country in preference to serving only 
his own financial ends. 


* * x 


“What class of people read your 

SOME magazine?” asks a friendly corre- 

OF spondent. The question is both easy 

OUR and difficult to answer. It could be an- 

READERS. swered in two words, “All classes.” 

To be specific takes more words. For 
example, out of the two hundred foremost business 
men in America probably 75 per cent. regularly read 
our publication—most of them, by the way, having it 
sent to their homes. The greatest inrease in our circula- 
tion is coming from ambitious young Americans anxious 
to imbibe sound ideas on business and. economics, 
anxious to learn by chapter and verse how our most suc- 
cessful men of affairs went about climbing the hill, 
anxious to read worth-while inspirational articles, 
anxious, also, to cultivate the habit of saving and the 
art of investing their savings. We have a greater per- 
centage of thoughtful women readers than has any other 
publication which features finance and business. 

Bankers, brokers and others interested in investments 
form quite a proportion of our clientele. Several of the 
largest railroads have co-operated in bringing our 
magazine to the notice of their men, especially those 
from whom must be drawn brainy fellows for responsi- 
ble positions by and by. Y. M. C. A., Y. M. H. A. and 
similar organizations interested in the welfare and prog- 
ress of young men are eagerly buying the magazine for 
their libraries and reading rooms—the secretary of the 
«International Y. M. C. A. hopes to be able to have a 
copy furnished every Y. M. C. A. in the country. 

-We have already penetrated every state in the Union. 
And, perhaps more remarkable, there is hardly a foreign 
country which has not sent in subscriptions. One of the 
earliest from oversea came from the Finance Minister 
of Belgium. The head of the largest department store, 
the head of the largest bank, the foremost railroad mar. 
the British government’s righthand director of publicity 
in raising war loans—these are a few of our readers in 
Britain. China and Japan are represented in our sub- 
scription list. From the heart of Africa comes a sub- 


scription from a member of the Rhodesian parliament, 
while in South Africa are readers representing business, 
legislation, journalism, etc. 

And we are only starting. 
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Employees Fix Own Compensation 


BANKERS TRUST CO.’S PLAN 


FOR READJUSTING 


SALARIES TO MEET CONDITIONS 


How much more does it cost to live now than before the war? Should employees 
be granted full allowances to meet the increase? The novel method by which 
' Seward Prosser, President of the Bankers’ Trust Company of New York, set about 
establishing scientific answers to these questions—and acted in accordance with 
the facts developed— is told in this article of interest to employers and employees 


How would you feel were you to receive at this time 
in a lump sum an amount equal to fifty per cent. of 
your salary for the last six months—not as an act of 
philanthropy, but as a simple act of equity, to make up 
to you the increase in the cost of living? 

How would you regard a large concern which asked 
five of its employees to investigate the increase in liv- 
ing costs, to determine what amount would make up to 
each employee the increase in his everyday expenses 
because of increased prices of living necessities, and 
which distributed to each employee in one lump sum the 
compensation fer increased living costs prepmenended 
by its committee of employees? 

Most employers and all employees know, in a gen- 
eral way, that living costs have increased amazingly, 
but how many have investigated conditions exhaus- 
tively and scientifically, so as to know what ought to 
be done to have everyone treated fairly? 

At the head of Bankers Trust Company is a man who 
believes in treating his force justly, but, like other em- 
ployers, when he decided that some recognition of the 
increased cost of living should be made in the way of 
extra compensation to employees, he was confronted 
with the problem of determining just what justice called 
for. He did not want to simply guess. He did not 
want to act blindly. He wanted to give each employee 
a square deal. He asked himself: “How can the whole 
facts be ascertained so that we may know exactly what 
the conditions call for?” - 


Raise Your Own Salary. 

He summoned five of the employees in the early part 
of 1916—the chief clerks of the main and of the up- 
town office, the president of the employees’ club, the 
statistician, and the manager of the institution’s rela- 
tions with the public, and said to them, in effect: 


“I want you to find out how much more it costs to 
live now than it did when the war began. I want to 
know what additional allowance should be granted each 
grade of employee in order that he or she may not be 
any worse off now than before the rise in prices oc- 
curred. Get all the facts and prepare a report for 
me.” 

This committee made a careful investigation of the 
subject. Based on its findings, extra distributions to 
employees to compensate for increased living costs were 
made in January and July of this year. Its last report, 
to cover the six months ending December 31, 1917, was 
presented just before Christmas. The facts gathered 
and the figures drawn up are of such practical value 
and of such interest alike to employers and employees 
that ForsEs MaGazInE requested and received the priv- 
ilege of presenting them to the public. 

The committee took the calendar year 1915 as a basis 
and tried to establish, first, the percentage of various 
annual salaries spent in that year for food, clothing and 
rent, and, second, the average cost of these same items 
during that year and the second half of' 1917. The 
members of.the committee did riot feel that.it was neces- 
sary or equitable to take into consideration the cost of 
luxuries, but only the necessities of life. 


Prices Increased 80 Per Cent. 


What, think you, did they find the average increase 
in food and clothing prices amounts to? 

No less than eighty per cent.! 

That is to say, each clerk now has to pay $180 for 
food and clothing which would have cost him only $100 
in 1915—an extraordinarily increased burden. 

For rent, including fuel, the committee computed the 
increase at ten per cent. 

The next problem was to ascertain accurately what 
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proportion of a salary is spent for food, what propor- 
tion is spent for clothing, and what proportion goes for 
rent. Naturally, the person with an income of $1,000 
a year, or a little more has to use up a greater part of 
his salary for these necéssaries than is used for the 
same purpose by employees receiving. $2,000 or $3,000 
a year. In order, therefore, to deal out even justice for 
each grade of employee, the committee had to consider 
just what per cent. of salary increase should be granted 
to the low-paid workers, the medium grade, and so on 
from the bottom to the top. The aim was, of course, to 
award each individual every penny necessary—but no 
more—to meet his or her increased cost of necessities. 

Dr. R. C. Chapin’s findings in his study of “The 
Standard of Living in New York City” were used as a 
broad base in preparing the following table, which shows 


the percentages of various salaries expended for food _ 


and clothing and rent, as determined by the committee: 


WF Been 


Percents of salary expended for: 


Salary Bases Food Clothing Rent 
$ 500-599. 45% 12.4% 25% 
600-699. ~ 45 12.9 232s 
700-799. 45 13.4 25a 
800-899. 45 14. 25 
900-999. 45 14.6 25 
1000-1099. 45 15.5 25 
1100-1199. 45 13.5 25 
1200-1299. 45 17. 24 
1300-1399. 444 17.2 24 
1400-1499. 17.4 24 
1500-1599. 431% 17.6 24 
1600-1699. 43 17.8 24 
1700-1799. 42% 18 24 
1800-1899. 42 18.2 24 
1900-1999. 41y% 18.5 23 
2000-2099. 18.8 23 
2100-2299. 3814 19.1 22 
2300-2399. 37 19.7 21 
2400-2499. 37 20 20 
2500. 35 20 20 


The following table shows at a glance the percentage 
of increase over the 1915 salary basis allowed all those 
employed before July 1, 1916: 


Annual Salary Basis Percentage of Increase 






IE 2 G55 555.9, $e 0.0 asada weet 48.4 
RMN Es onde cated cbahamhnaad of 48.8 
ESR ire see 49.2 

MEG i054) accan cee . 49.7 
RUE FAR 0 Sas 0s ceeE AG osfomab 

Ce . 50.9 

2S eee . 50.9 

eo) Pee «20 

eee ..518 

1400-1499 ........ A 

1500-1599 ....... 51.2 

1600-1699 ........ .51.0 

5), . 508 

1800-1899 .......... . 50.6 

1900-1999 .......... 50.3 

Ee . 49.3 

pio eee . 48.3 

eee . 48.3 

CERI viass weucns . 47.5 

7 UU Sr eee 47.6 

SIOPOMEP UB. 05 Si CoE OE II x 


x—Salaries of over $2,500 to be compensated with the same 
dollar amount as was determined for the $2,500 employee. 

It will be seen that the employee receiving between $1,- 
200 and $1,300 a year is allowed the highest percentage 
of compensation for increased living costs, and the com- 
mittee in its report points out that the younger married 
men employed at that salary basis undoubtedly pay out a 
larger proportion of salary for food, clothing and rent 
than is paid out by those receiving lower salaries or by 


those receiving higher salaries and, therefore, should 
receive the highest percentage distribution. 


Study Carefully Expenses. 


As dollars are always more interesting to the average 
person than percentages, it will be ifluminating to show 
just what the committee findings have meant in the 
way of additional compensation to employees. From 
the following table it will be seen that for the last six 
months of 1917 the extra compensation granted to those 
continuously ,in the company’s employ since July 1, 
1916, ranges from $72.63 in the case of $25 a month 
pages to $254.50 in the case of those receiving $1,000 a 
year, $312 for the $1,200-a-year men, $493.40 for those 
getting $2,000 a year, and $575 for those receiving 
$2,500 and upwards. 


Annual Salary Amount of 6 mos. Increase 


aac aatiekns comers $ 72.63 
ie ia el cee a 84.75 
y** RiP Shs Ie Ri Na 96.84 
OR ci ir be. RAs Guns 108.94 
902022 BY, EN BS 121.05 
BOD on cc. cncd. « cee 133.15 

ame 8 1 
BI sn ce a-ctaclonestivgs alee 158.66 
EES. 172.27 
Nas cas hci Oca a HS 184.57 
RENE: Be: 198.80 
en Ree iret 211.22 

eeibasiiidc ado 06k aloes 225.81 
bis 282.04: iiaz<naian, tended 238.35 

ss ee coer 254 
ee MES ee 267.22 
REESE SRR war ype 279.96 
RRC ey 292.67 
Mees O20 a ee 312.00 
BEE ida ts, 345.a acanntelinanite 325.00 
eee ete ere 336.44 
rote: iccas, cccesepnas 349.38 
ON 0hh. chron crenata: caliceied 360.64 
Ate tags 373.52 
BERRA SG SON EP ae 384, 
ate. cables asia i hate 397.42 
 EPIETAIAG FE He 408.32 
MPS hci cs veaseaccixaeode 421.08 
ak cece Ah see col 431.80 
RANI Sea atogi 455.04 
RG 8e clus cis catbese abit 477.85 

RNS TEE tosses 493.40 
LER SEED 531.08 

WOOD oi cca eit ac dss 471.20 

ciitet ii. copsiesh,, bshma ann 575.00 


Include New Members of Staff. 


For those engaged since July 1, 1916, when living 
costs began materially to advance, the proper increase 
has been arrived at by taking into account the date of 
their employment and the advance in necessaries since 
then, the assumption being that the salaries paid at the 
time of employment took into account the cost of liv- 
ing then prevailing. This means that no matter whether 
an employee has been with Bankers Trust Company for 
three months or six months or twelve months, he or she 
has been awarded an amount which will equitably com- 
pensate for the advancing scale of living. 

The advances here recorded, it should be noted, are 
not for the whole year; these sums have been paid for 
the second half of the year only, a substantial distribu- 
tion covering the first half of the year having been made 
six months ago. 

As Bankers Trust Company employs more than six 
hundred men and women, it can be realized that the 
total amount distributed has reached a large sum. 
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Every Christmas the Bankers’ Trust Company e ntertains its employees at a Christmas tree party 


where bonuses and gifts add to the happiness of the occasion 


In addition, however, to all this, every employee re- 
ceived as a Christmas bonus 5 per cent. of his or her 
annual salary. 

All these distributions, be it noted, are entirely apart 
from the regular annual increase in salary. In fhis in- 
stitution all positions have been standardized—that is, 
the force is divided into various salary classes, A, B, 
C, D, etc. There is a minimum and maximum salary 
for each class, with a fixed annual increase, until the 
maximum salary of the class in which the employee has 
been graded has been attained, when the employee may 
be advanced into a higher class if his work and ability 
warrant it. 

Once every year President Seward Prosser goes care- 
fully over the whole payroll, having at hand recom- 
mendations and other data from the heads of the vari- 
ous departments, and changes in classification or other 
increases beyond the normal are awarded, whenever 
they are deemed justified by the progress made by the 
employee. This arrangement appeals to every ambitious 
and progressive employee, and also acts as a spur to the 
less energetic, since they know that if they fail to im- 
prove the value of their services they wil! not be pro- 
moted out of their class. 

In addition to setting at rest the minds of employees 
through providing for their regular advancement each 
year, provided. they render satisfactory service, a still 
further bond is formed between the employee and the 
institution by a pension fund, which removes all wor- 
ries concerning the needs of incapacitation or old age. 

Why does the Bankers Trust Company treat its force 
with such liberality? Why does it distribute such lib- 


eral extra compensation to maintain the living standards 
of its employees? 

One way to answer that would be to say, “Because 
Seward Prosser is president of the company.” 

Delving a little deeper, the question arises : “Why does 
Mr. Prosser believe in such equitable liberality to the 
employees ?” 


Invests in Fair Treatment. 


Well, the Bankers Trust Company, the second largest 
trust company in the United States, handles hundreds of 
millions in trust funds and other moneys each year. 
Honesty and fidelity, as well as a high degree of intel- 
ligence and training, are required of its employees for 
the efficient conduct of its diversified operations. Who 
will not recognize that a clerk freed from the cares (so 
generally felt by the salaried employee) incident to the 
recent abnormal advance in living costs, and who does 
not have to adjust his living standards “to make both 
ends meet,” gives better service to the institution, and to 
its clients who are so largely dependent upon his hon- 
estry and efficiency? 

Money worries and consequent impaired efficiency of 
employees would seriously affect the quality of service 
rendered by the institution, Mr. Prosser’s broad ideas 
of equity between employees and employer is but a 
small premium for the insurance which it provides 
against possible mishandling of funds, or reduced ef- 
ficiency in operation, 

One wonders how much the broad policy exemplified 
in this company’s handling of its relations with its em- 
ployees has contributed toward its successful rise to a 
foremost position in its field. There are times when the 

(Continued on page 435) 





Thoughts On Life and Living 


Culled from Many Sources 


If you want to know the man who keeps you from 
accomplishing things, if you want to know what holds 
you back, if you want to know where to fix the blame, 
get a looking-glass and look into it carefully—aA. F. 


Sheldon. 
* * * 


Some people pride themselves upon their ability and 
foresight in acting quickly and without waste of time, 
but mostly they do the wrong thing, and it would have 
been better for them to have waited and thought a little 
more. Others are afraid to act, because they fear this 
possibility of doing something wrong, so they do not 
act at all. 


Midway between these comes the man with enough 
wisdom to think along level lines, enough perception to 
see an opportunity, enough judgment to appraise it, and 
enough energy to embrace it and make profitable use 
of it. 


The smart individual never succeeds in anything 
except in being smart, and not too much credit is due 
to him for that. The slow man cannot catch up with 
the days of his life, and is dead before he has finished 
more than half of his proper duty. The ability to dis- 
criminate between good and bad, between things worth 
spending energy upon and those which are worthless, 
between sense and nonsense—these characterize the man 
who goes forward and does something both for the 
world and himself. Nine-tenths of good work comes 
from knowing just when to do it—G, E. Whitehouse. 


x * * 


The way. to material success in life is simple. The 
man who sets a straight course and refuses to deviate 
from it, who lives on less than he makes, thus con- 
stantly amassing a surplus, and who invests that sur- 
plus wisely and conservatively, is bound to build up a 
comfortable fortune to retire on when his business days 
are over.—S. W. Straus. 


x * * 


When human nature fights in the last ditch, when it 
is pressed against the wall, when the clutch of circum- 
stances is about its throat and threatens to choke it, then 
human nature, by way of reaction exhibits a power 
which we call spiritual. This is rarely displayed in pros- 
perous circumstances. It is the compensation of ad- 
versity that it elicits in manifold ways this spiritual 

. power, and makes man’s life, in a spiritual sense, a suc- 
cess.—Felix Adler. 


THE BEST POLICY 
By WILLIAM DAVENPORT 


Would you win eternal fame 
And immortalize your name? 
Do you covet praise and pelf and self-esteem? 
Then give your utmost best— 
And do it with a zest— 
To the job that’s yours, however small it seem. 
And when you’ve set your mark on high, pursue it; 
For it’s not the thing you do but HOW you do it. 


Would you find the pot of gold 
With its blessings manifold ; 
But with it have your conscience free from blight? 
Then cut your wants in half, 
Make thrift your daily staff, 
And keep your credit and your honor bright. 
And when the tempter offers graft. forsake it; 
For it’s not how much you make, but HOW you 
* make it. 


Would you build your monument 
Ere your busy life be spent; 
Or, would you the applause of men command? 
Then purge your soul of greed, 
Hear every call of need, 
And scatter blessings with an open hand. 
If money easy comes, do not abuse it, 
For it’s not how. much you save but how you USE it. 


* *  * 


There is no use in praying if you do not take off your 
coat and go to work. No reformer can accomplish much 
until he has allied himself with those he is seeking to 
reform. It is an insult to pray to God for something 
we say in our heart He will not grant. Persistence is 
as necessary to success in prayer as it is in life. Things 


worth while are not done by the man or woman who 
just dabbles—John D. Rockefeller, Jr. 


*x* * * 


Every one should do a little teaching if only to find 
himself, for it is the best of all kinds of work for self- 
revelation, self-development and self-discipline. . Teach- 
ing is an excellent preparation for any other career. 
The President of the United States was a teacher, and 
he seems to be holding his own with the kings and czars 
that have been in the ruling business all their lives.— 
Dr. Frank Crane. 
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IS GOVERNMENT OWNERSHIP 
OF 


RAILROADS NOW CERTAIN? 


Far-sighted Investors Considering the Longer Future 
of Railway .Securities—Some Funda- 
mental Considerations 


By B. C. FORBES 


Will America’s railways ever be restored to private 
ownership? 

That is the biggest question raised by the action of 
President Wilson in deciding to place railway trans- 
portation under direct control of the Government. 

In my opinion the hands of the clock will not be 
turned back when peace comes. 

The wish is not father to the thought, for I am con- 
vinced that the craze for Government ownership of 
this, that and everything—every form of enterprise— 
is being overdone, and that our last state will be worse 
than our first. The socialistic tendency, however, will 
become stronger and stronger as the war continues, and 
if hostilities should last through 1918 it can be assumed 
with tolerable certainty that the public, influenced to a 
considerable extent by the new and strong convictions 
of the men returned from the trenches, will insist upon 
the elimination of the so-called capitalistic control of 
our railroads. 

The demand for continued Government control will 
doubtless be strengthened, also, by the results achieved 
under the new arrangement, for unquestionably the cen- 
tralization of direction, the operating of the country’s 
railways as one vast system, the abolition of wasteful 
and costly cross-hauling, and the furnishing of ade- 
quate capital at low cost will combine to bring about a 
marked improvement in efficiency. Director General 
McAdoo will have the power to call upon steel com- 
panies, equipment companies, coal companies, and other 
concerns to supply the railways with whatever materials 
are necessary and the right-of-way will be given his 
orders. Vexatious state regulations tending to handi- 
cap and retard the movement of traffic will be over- 
ridden, thus doing away with a source of constant an- 
noyance to the roads as privately managed» The labor 
problem, too, will be handled more effectively by the 
Government than could have been the case under the 
old system. 


Government Ownership Solves Many Problems. 


In short, Director General McAdoo, by reason of his 
dictatorial position and powers, will be able to brush 
aside innumerable obstacles which railway operators 
have had to contend with. Everything will work into 
his hands. He will, so to speak, be the leader of an 
orchestra, each of whose members will be obedient to 


his baton, so that he should be able to produce harmony 
where before there was nothing but discord, each mu- 
sician playing his own tune. 

Is it not reasonable to deduce, therefore, that the 
efficiency of the unified system of control will be con- 
trasted by the public with the pre-war conditions to the 
disadvantage and discredit of the latter? The disposi- 
tion will be to say: “Look at what Government control 
has achieved. Why should we go back to the old waste- 
ful, inefficient, haphazard, disjointed methods?” 

Farsighted investors will begin even now to analyze 
the probabilities of the future. They will not overlook 
the circumstance that the war may not drag on several 
years but may end unexpectedly any day. They will 
consider what the effect would be were the Government 
guarantee of net earnings to be withdrawn, say, before 
the end of this year. They will also be careful to weigh 
the potentialities of Government ownership. 

Would Government ownership be likely to be carried 
out on terms satisfactory to railway bondholders and 
stockholders ? 


Dangers of Government Prices. 


Or would there be danger of fixing prices on the basis 
which prevailed at the time the operation of the roads 
passed into Government control—that is to say, on the 
basis of the extremely low. quotations which ruled the 
day before President Wilson’s epochal railway proc- 
lamation was published? 

Have not most railway stockholders assumed too 
hastily that the Government guarantee of net earnings 
equal to the average of the three years ending June 30, 
1917, will continue a long time? Hasn’t the probability 
of an early peace been totally left out of calculation? 
Wall Street has been talking as if the new arrangement 
were ‘destined to be a more or less permanent one and 
that no thought need be bestowed on the probability 
of a return to the status quo. 

These may be pooh-poohed as extremely remote con- 
siderations, too distant and shadowy to be given a mo- 
ment’s deliberation. But does anyone imagine that such 
interests as J. D. Rockefeller and his financial advisers, 
J. P. Morgan & Company, Kuhn, Loeb & Company, 
Speyer & Company, the directors and presidents of our 
largest banks, trust companies, and savings banks, are © 
not looking far ahead and pondering possible develop- 
ments ? 
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It is my firm belief that Government ownership has 
been hastened by at least a decade by President Wil- 


son’s action, and that it were the height of folly for 


investors and others not to recognize this fact. No mat- 
ter whether the salaries of railway executives are cut 
or not, these able, conscientious citizens will exert them- 


selves to the utmost to move traffic successfully during © 


the war. The better the results attained the stronger 
will be the arguments put forward for Government own- 
ership. But this somewhat ironical circumstance will 
not influence the railway operators to weaken their ef- 
forts to handle the war-time situation with consummate 
energy and ability. 

Wilson Ahead of Times. 

Nor must students of the outlook neglect to take into 
account the trend abroad. From all accounts Britain 
is highly satisfied with the results achieved by the system 
of operation now in force—the British government 
method is very similar to that adopted here. The 
chances are that Britain will not revert to the pre-war 
system of competition. Indeed, before the war broke 
out, there was a very decided drift towards government 
ownership of railways in England, and even had there 
been no war, governmental action seemed more than 
possible—one could almost say probable. If monarchis- 
tic Britain should at the end of the war decide upon 
government ownership of railways the effect upon senti- 
ment in this land of republicanism undoubtedly would 
be very marked. 

All things considered, my judgment is that the chances 
are about three to one that America’s railways will be 
Whether 


permanently taken over by the Government. 
at some future time conditions will become such as to 
force a return to private ownership, with governmental 
regulation, is another question which need not engage 
attention at this time. 


Control of Roads Will Remain. 

President Wilson’s action has been hailed with al- 
most universal approval, as, indeed, it deserved to be. 
Everything must be subordinated to winning the war, 
and without drastic governmental action the railways 
were not in a position to bring the transportation ma- 
chine promptly up to its highest pitch of efficiency. The 
financial terms specified by the President are neither 
too generous nor too niggardly. The President. as the 
representative of all the people, had to consider not 
merely a handful of capitalists, but over a million 
of holders of railway bonds, short-term notes and 
stocks as well as the stability of the nation’s savings 
banks, insurance companies, national and state banks, 
etc. He could not for a moment entertain the thought 
of doing anything which would have spread demoraliza- 
tion, panic and ruin among all those varied interests. 
It was his bounden duty to act fairly. 

This action has one significance not generally com- 
mented upon: it presages equitable treatment of rail- 
way security holders should Government ownership 
come up for action during his term. 


Railroad Stocks Soar. 
The sensational advances which occurred in the stock 
market on the morning the news was published reflected 


WHAT RAILROAD STOCKS EARN 


The- following table shows the amount percent. 
earned on the principal railroads’ common stock in the 
three years ended June 30, 1917, along with the average 
for the three-year period, the latter being the rate guar- 
anteed by the Government according to the interpreta- 


, tion put upon President Wilson’s proclamation. The 


present rate of dividends paid in each case is also shown. 


PERCENTAGES EARNED ON COMMON STOCKS. 
v. Pres, 
1917 3-yr. div. 
Atchison 15.18 z : 12.40 
Atlantic Coast Line .... 15.00 : 10.83 
Baltimore & Ohio *7.50 : < 681 
Chesapeake & Ohio *11.00 i ; 8.73 
C. M. & St. Paul *6.00 : 5.54 
Chic. & N. W. *13.00 10.89 
Delaware & Hudson .. **9 78 **11.63 
Great Northern pfd.... *10,00 : 
Illinois Central is . 10, 
Kans. Cy. So. Pfd : 8. 
Lehigh Valley . : 5 41; 
Louisville & Nash. ! , i 15.71 
Ea Ge , i . 17.42 
Nash., Chat. & St. L..... 15 
New York Cent. (a) ... 
Norf. & Western (a).. 
Northern Pacific 
New York, O. 
Pennsylvania 

fee ae ot: Ba: £)... 
Reading Co. (c) 
Southern Pacific Co.... 
Southern Ry. Com 
Union Pacific 

*Figures for year ending June 30, 1917, sarily estimated. 

**Years ended December 31, 1914, 1915 and 1916. 

(a) These companies have slightly increased total of stock 
outstanding during three year period. 

(b) Figured on old basis of capitalization. 

(c) Surplus of all companies; figures for 1916-17 not avail- 
able. Railway earnings have decreased during period and coal 
earnings have increased. Probably surplus of all companies 
would total at least 20% on stock for year 1916-17. 

(d) November, 1917, quarterly dividend Illinois Central R. R. 
11%4%, regular, 1%, extra. 
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how gravely impaired confidence in America’s railway 
securities had become. Most businesses are not con- 
tent to stand still but aim at forging ahead, constantly 
broadening out and earning more money. Was it not a 
striking commentary upon railway conditions that the 
mere announcement that the average returns of the last 
three years would be maintained caused such a demon- 
stration of relief? The truth is that the Interstate Com- 
merce Commissioners had regulated—strangulated—the 
railways almost to death, and war or no war the day 
was approaching when a drastic readjustment would be 
imperative. In its exuberance, Wall Street indulged in 
such phrases as “The Government has underwritten 
every outstanding railway stock,” “The gold seal of the 
United States Treasury has been stamped upon all rail- 
way stocks and bonds,” “Railway obligations overnight 
have been pJaced upon a par with Liberty Bonds.” That, 
I think, is going a little too far. The new arrangement 
may not last one year. Within twelve months the coun- 
try may be confronted with an entirely new railway 
problem, namely, that of either reducing the roads to 
the status quo or fixing terms for Government purchase. 

The whole future calls for the most elaborate scan- 
ning and study. Wise investors look beyond the tip 
of their nose. Things never remain long in-one state. 

This should be kept actively in mind at this time and 
during coming months. 

What has the longer future in store? 
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PLAN TO MOBILIZE WEALTH 


WHICH WILL AVOID 


CONSCRIPTION OF WEALTH 


Brilliant international banker presents acceptance plan under which “merchants 
and manufacturers would have added working capital in liquid shape, have no 
difficulty in providing cash for taxes, would increase their ability to produce and 
could eventually more efficiently help in financing the Government during the war.” 


; By AUGUST ULRICH 


Much has been said about “Conscription of Capital.” 
The National City Bank in its December, 1917, circular, 
defines it as follows: 

“In short the “‘conscription of capital” when re- 
duced to practical terms means the fixing by gov- 
ernmental authority of the terms under which pri- 
vate property and private managerial ability will be 
devoted to public work. This is being generally 
done.” 

As against the “conscription of capital” or, as it 
might be equally correctly termed, “enlistment of pri- 
vate enterprise and brains in the service of the nation,” 
there is a very important function, which, while seem- 
ingly only benefiting mercantile and manufacturing 
concerns, operates with double force to the ultiniate wel- 
fare of the entire nation, I mean the “mobilization of 
wealth.” 

Resources plus labor plus capital produce wealth. 

Many countries have enormous resources, such as 
Siberia, Peru, China, Brazil. But if these countries 
were to enter the international money markets as bor- 
rowers they would soon find out that their resources 
alone would not help them much unless they could be 
made available—could be mobilized—and could, through 
the agencies of transportation, labor and capital, b2 
transformed into the shape of collateral which, when 
necessary, could be realized for the purpose of liquidat- 
ing the loan which it secured. 


Capital Creates Wealth 


The United States of America through their highly 
developed transportation system, through their efficient 
labor and through their enterprising and intelligent em- 
ployment of capital, have produced great wealth from 
their wonderful resources. 

This wealth did not come to them overnight nor 
without effort, but through the intense application of 
brawn and brain. Our people have worked hard to 
achieve such splendid results. 

But their wealth was often in an unliquidable state. 


Only as recently as 1907, when this country had al- 
ready developed enormous wealth, we had the dis- 
heartening spectacle of a panic, a so-called money 
panic—because we had a crude, inelastic banking sys- 
tem, which failed to work when of all times it should 
have worked. We had the wealth but did not know 
how to mobilize it. A “rich men’s panic” was the 
curious upshot of the then prevailing conditions, 

The lesson of 1907 taught us the necessity of being 
able to mobilize wealth, and the Federal Reserve Banks 
were created as a result. How they were fought in the 
beginning is past history. Initial distrust has been over- 
come. Our business people are gradually learning the 
enormous, the surpassing usefulness of the Federal Re- 
serve Banks. We now have a discount market, a vital 
necessity, for which I have worked since 1901. 


‘Federal Reserve Mobilizes Wealth 


The Federal Reserve Banks are the public instrument 
for the mobilization of all wealth susceptible of quick 
liquidability, an -instrument whose possibilities for 
power to do untold good cannot be and-have not been 
adequately realized. 

But our business people are yet not making sufficient 
use of the Federal Reserve Banks. As business in the 
United States is conducted today, it is difficult for our 
merchants and manufacturers to know how to mobilize 
their wealth, as their business methods have not kept 
pace with the facilities which the Federal Reserve 
Banks offer. As long as our people sell goods on “open 
account” payable after 30, 60, or 90 days, a method 
largely in vogue today, they will always have a consid- 
erable amount of their capital locked up in “Bills Re- 
ceivable.” This absolutely “dead capital” could easily 
be made liquid if the buyer were willing to accept a 
bill of exchange drawn upon him by the seller for the 
invoice amount of the goods, the seller simply dis- 
counting his draft with his banker at any time he needed 
cash, 
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But the American buyer for some reason or another 
refuses to “accept” a bill of exchange, and that is where 
the obstacle comes in to mobilizing “invoice amounts 
receivable.” 

However, this obstacle I think can be surmounted, 
and there is no.reason why sellers of goods should not 
be enabled to mobilize their “receivables.” 

If the buyer will not “accept” a draft, recourse must 
be had to an acceptance house which, for a banking 
commission, will step in and accept a draft drawn upon 
it by the seller for the amount of his invoice, provided 
the seller will “assign” his invoice to the acceptance 
house. 


Study London’s Acceptance System. 


The London acceptance houses, the so-called “mer- 
chant bankers,” have for the last fifty years “accepted” 
blank, unsecured drafts of American merchants of re- 
pute, such paper up to 1914 having always been re- 
garded as the choicest in the London discount market 
and never refused re-discount by the Bank of England. 
It should, therefore, follow that prime commerciai 
paper drawn upon American acceptance houses and Se- 
cured by assignment of “invoice amounts receivable” 
should represent the choicest form of domestic paper 
which the Federal Reserve Banks could re-discount. 

The Federal Reserve Board should make it clear to 
. manufacturers and merchants alike that the bills of ex- 
change as described come directly within the scope of 
the Board’s regulations giving the following definition 
of the paper eligible for rediscount with Federal Re- 
serve Banks, to wit: 


“A bill the proceeds of which have been used in. . . 
marketing goods in one or more of the steps of 
the process of . . . and distribution. 

“Tt must arise out of the actual commercial trans- 
actions, that is, it must be a note, draft or bill of 
exchange which has been drawn for agricultural, 
industrial or commercial purposes. _ 


The “acceptance house,” or “merchant banker,” is a 
very useful agent in quasi forming the bridge between 
the merchant and the discount bank. By allowing the 
seller to draw a draft upon him at 30, 60 or 90 days’ 
sight, which the former can discount immediately, the 
acceptance house performs a service of transcendent 
national importance. 

Through the medium of the acceptance hcuse the 
merchant can directly finance himself. 

I cannot conceive of any safer and choicer com- 
mercial paper than the one drawn by a reputable mer- 
chant or manufacturer on his “merchant banker,” under 
assignment to the latter of invoices evidencing legit- 
miate sales of merchandise to buyers whose standing 
and responsibility are constantly scrutinized and 
watched by the acceptance house. ‘Such paper possesses 
the highest requisite of a commercial loan—it liquidates 
itself. -As much cannot be said of such drafts, now 
eligible for rediscount by the Federal Reserve Banks, 
as are drawn either against warehouse receipts for mer- 
chandise or against merchandise in transit which is still 
unsold. 





AUGUST ULRICH 


One of the younger school of international bank- 
ers, a leading authority on foreign exchange and 
deeply experienced in European banking. 


No doubt the Federal Reserve Board would be glad 
and willing to show our merchants and manufacturers 
the proper way left wide open to them for the “mob- 
ilization” of their “invoice amounts receivable,” com- 
monly called “open accounts,” and to facilitate the re- 
discount of the most deserving, self-liquidating com- 
mercial paper that was ever created. By such action 
the Federal Reserve Banks will prove their raison 
d’étre, they will aid in the liquidability of the assets of 
the merchants and the manufacturers on the one side 
and those of the banks on the other side, and take a 
burden upon their shoulders which it was the very in- 
tefit and essence of the Federal Reserve Act that they 
should take upon their shoulders. 

It cannot be too strongly emphasized that in any de- 
vice of rendering liquid and putting to active, work of 
productivity part of America’s wealth now lying 
dormant, passive and unproductive, the thing of para- 


mount importance is to guard against inflation. Any 
steps making for inflation amount in the final analysis 


to nothing but self-deception. One cannot create two 


_dollars by legislation where there only ought to be one 


dollar. Adulteration means impaired quality and im- 
paired strength. 

My suggestion aims at freeing already existing cap- 
ital which at present lies tied up in “accounts receiv- 
able,” able to work but prevented from working by 
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antiquated methods, -1- would--strike the shackles off 
such capital tied up and dormant in “open accounts,” 
and make it work with redoubled strength and do its 
duty. 

Any criticism tothe effect that my suggestion, if car- 
ried out, would make for higher prices would be un- 
tenable. In fact the result would be quite the other 
way. 

Increased Production Lowers Prices. 


It is a ground law of economics that the higher the 
cost of capital, the higher will be the cost of produc- 
tion. And conversely, the lower the cost of capital the 
lower will be the cost of production. Not only can a 
manufacturer afford to sell cheaper, but through his 
ability to turn over his capital oftener, by a heightened 
mobilizability of his working capital, he will be able 
also to increase his productivity. And increased pro- 
ductivity will keep down prices at the start and by pre- 
venting their inflation will render them more stablé and 
save money for the consumer, who will in turn have a 
larger amount of money to his credit in the banks, 
where his savings will work for the general welfare of 
the country. 

Lower cost of capital will bring a lower cost of liv- 
ing; it makes for lower not higher prices, always, of 
course, provided that the cost of material and labor 
remain equal. 


Acceptance House a Safe Insurer. 


[ do not say that everybody should immediately go to 
work and pawn all his outstanding accounts. Nor 
would any good business man abuse such facilities—and 
when I say this I speak from my actual experience in 
Europe. I would add: Nor could any unscrupulous firm 
abuse such facilities, for the acceptance house is right 
on the job watching its customers, and would not coun- 
tenance any undue borrowing, And the acceptance house 
really is the safety insurer in this whole situation. 

The ability to mobilize “receivables” at any time it 
should be found necessary, would oftentimes prevent 
an issue of securities in cases where money was needed 
only temporarily and not permanently. Thus it would 
prevent overcapitalization, which is only another term 
for inflation of capital. 

‘No one having the country’s welfare at heart could 
sincerely challenge the supreme quality of a bill of ex- 
change covered by security which automatically 
liquidates itself. 

To sum up, the merchants and manufacturers would 
a, have added working capital in liquid shape, 3 
b, have no difficulty in providing cash for taxes, 
¢, would increase their ability to produce, 

d, could eventually more efficiently help in financing the 
Government and generally be a support to the na- 
tion, 

and the banks discounting such acceptances would have 

an asset vastly superior in quality and quick liquidability 

to their present investments in “single name,” unsecured 
and slowly liquidable promissory notes, an instrument 
antiquated and unworthy of our great nation. 

Let us mobilize our wealth. 
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Employees Fix Compensation ° 


(Continued from page 429) 

Bankers’ Trust has to work literally day and night—as, 
for example, when the $500,000,000 Anglo-French loan 
was floated here, and during the height of Liberty Loan 
campaigns. On such occasions there is not a man or a 
woman or a boy in the office who is not eager for the 
opportunity to demonstrate the interest he or she feels 
in the institution, and anxious to do everything possible 
to help out the management. 


Shows Faith in Force. 

A representative of this magazine interviewed one of 
the employees concerning the spirit prevailing through- 
out the organization. His eyes brightened as he replied: 
“We all know that under Mr. Prosser we receive more 
than justice. We know that under the system of salary 
classes every clerk has the fullest opportunity to rise up 
from grade to grade with an increase in his pay every 
year. We all know, too, that the allowances we have 
just received for the last half-year are extremely gen- 
erous. There are not many companies which would 
have asked representatives of the men themselves to 
work out a plan for the payment of extra compensa- 
tion to take up the slack in living costs. It shows us 
that they have faith in us as a force, and that they are 
determined to do the right thing by us. You can bet 
we don’t grumble when a slew of work comes along, 
making us work overtime. We are all ready to help 
out and to stand by the company, for we know that the 
company always stands by us.” 

The committee added to its report this 1ecommenda- © 
tion: 


“Tf this program of compensation for increased liv- 
ing costs is to be continued, this committee feels that 
a permanent committee should be appointed, inas- 
much as adequate consideration of the subject re- 
quires continuous study. It is further recom- 
mended that such committee make quarterly re- 
ports as a basis for compensation, as more frequent 
payments will better meet the conditions which the 
distribution is designed to relieve.” 


Under such an arrangement it will be possible to have 
in reality a sliding scale of compensation, a plan calcu- 
latéd to work out equitably for all concerned. Just as 
this committee of employees did not hesitate to submit 
facts and figures pointing out the necessity for the pay- 
ment of large additional allowances, so it will not, one 
can safely assume, hesitate to present, should conditions 
warrant, figures outlining a reduction in the amounts so 
paid. 

This whole system has much in it to commend it to 
other large employers who are honestly anxious to deal 
fairly with their workers. Some employers who have 
been paying bonuses are apprehensive as to what the 
effect of stopping these bonuses will be when the cost 
of living recedes to normal. The Bankers’ Trust. Com- 
pany need have no qualms on.this score—nor, indeed, 
need any other organization which adopts such a method 
of handling its problem. 

It is a plan worthy of wide adoption, 
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Enthusiasm 


Dirty ore wrought in white-heat 
enthusiasm can be transformed into 


shining steel. 


Enthusiasm is the electric current 
which keeps the engine of life going 


at top speed. 


The dull, indifferent mind never 
evolved a brilliant product. 

Half-heartedness never at- 
tained whole success. 

Enthusiasm is the very 
propeller of progress. 

All great achievements 
have sprung from the fount 


of enthusiasm. 

Mediocrity is 
the fruit of indif- 
ference. 

M aster pieces 
spring from minds 
on fire. 

‘No profit 


to Unlock the 


oor OF Success 
By B.C. Forbes. 






























grows where is no 
pleasure ta’en,” wrote 
the all-wise Shakespeare. 

Enthusiasm is the pa- 
rent of enterprise. 

Search and you will find 
that at the base and birth of 
every great business organiza- 
tion was an enthusiast, a man 
consumed with earnestness of 
purpose, with confidence in his 
powers, with faith in. the 
worthwhileness of his en- 
deavors. 

Standard Oil, the greatest 
industrial organization ever 
evolved by the mind of man, 
is the product of enthusiasm, 
of John D. Rockefeller. 

The only “Tobacco King” 
the world has ever known, 
James B. Duke, said to him- 
self when an impecunious, un- 
known youth: “What Rocke- 
feller has done in oil, I will do 
in tobacco.” And enthusiasm 
was the motive power that pro- 
pelled him on towards success. 

Henry Ford was and is the 
quintessence of enthusiasm— 
as all the world now knows. 
In the days of his difficulties 
and disappointments and dis- 
couragements, when he was 


wrestling with his balky motor engine—and 
wrestling likewise with poverty—only his inex- 
haustible enthusiasm saved him from defeat. 

Such was the irresistible enthusiasm of Ed- 
ward H. Harriman that he once declared: “All 
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the opportunity I want is to be one of fifteen men 
round a directors’ table. I can do the rest.” He told 
a Government prosecutor during a famous investiga- 
tion: “I would buy up every railroad in the country 
if you would let.me.” In twelve years he rose from 
obscurity to the most powerful railroad throne in the 
world—and, incidentally, made almost a million dol- 
lars a month during the last ten years of his life. 

John Hays Hammond, the great mining engineer, 
told me: “I would’sooner cross a desert or climb a 
mountain to see a new mine than cross the street to 
see a new play or a new opera any day Or night.” 

It was Roosevelt, you will recall, who, when asked 
while he was in the White House how he contrived 
to get through so much work, replied: “I like my 
job.” 

What has brought “Billy” Sunday his inordinate 
fame as a preacher? 

What carried Peary to the North Pole? 

What sustains Edison during his herculean day- 
and-night labors? 

Are they ‘not all radiant examples of enthusiasm? 

The Greeks described enthusiasm’as a God within 
us. 

Does not history show that, given enthusiasm, 
tasks apparently superhuman can be accomplished? 

Enthusiasm is as a dynamo generating power with- 
in us. 

The enthusiast pushes ahead, needing no “pull.” 
The sluggard lags behind. 

Just as surely as indifference and ignorance spell 
Failure, enthusiasm and enlightenment spe!l Success. 

Why do such progressive and agressive concerns 
as the National Cash Register Co., the Ingersoll 
Watch Co., the Simmons Hardware Co., at great cost 
hold salesmen’s conventions? Chiefly to arouse en- 
thusiasm, to inspire redoubled effort, to kindle fresh 
ambition. 

Employers today will not engage for any important 
post men lacking in enthusiasm. 

To be able to master up enthusiasm you must be- 
lieve in what you are doing, believe in its legitimacy, 
believe in its efficacy, believe in its benefit to society. 

George W. Perkins at first turned down J. P. Mor- 


gan’s offer of a partnership because, as he told me, 
“I believe in the worthwhileness of life insurance and 
was more enthusiastic about it than I was about mere 
moneymaking.” .And when, a year later, he did final- 
ly enter Morgan’s firm it was only on the condition 
that he be allowed to continue his insurance activi- 
ties. 

A little-known sculptor once said to me: “I would 
rather create something beautiful than receive a mil- 
lion dollars.” He scarcely knew where his next 
month’s rent was coming from—but one of his works 
has since received the highest honor within the gift 
of the French Government and will be given a place 
in the Louvre for all time. - 

Enthusiasm quickens, illumines, enfires. 

It can salt and season even unpalitable work. 

The man who loses his enthusiasm gives up the 
race. 
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The Elixir of Life is three parts enthusiasm. 
Enthusiasm stirs the pulse, brightens the eye and 
quickens the step. 

Indifference is twin brother of laziness. 

And the Door of Success is too high up, too hard 
for the lazy to reach and open. 

Only the enthusiast can hope to forge the right 
key and find the right combination to its lock. 


DON’T BE CONTENT 
By WILLIAM DAVENPORT 


Contentment is the curse of the mediocre. 

The man who wants nothing gets exactly what he 
wants—nothing. 

When he ceases to covet the impossible and unat- 
tainable, he stands on the brink of senility and decay. 
His end will be mental and moral paralysis. 

The only preventive of retrogression is progres- 
sion. 

Paschal once said: ‘We can escape a fall only by 
continually climbing.” 

In some sense, every man’s greatness may be meas- 
ured by the size of his wants. 

It is said of Herschel, the great astronomer, that 
when he was a child he used to cry for the moon. 
And his biographer adds that “when he became a 
man he got it, with the sun and stars thrown in.” 
And that was because he never ceased to cry for the 
moon. 

Promotion comes only to the man who despises 
the monotony of the dead level. 

When you are satisfied with your place, the world 
will be perfectly satisfied to leave you in that place. 

All human progress follows in the wake of human 
wants. 

When man became dissatisfied with his tent, he 
built a house. 

When he grew tired of the ox-team, he constructed 
a railroad. 

When. the mails were too slow for communication, 
he invented the telegraph. 

Every continent placed on the map is the discovery 
of some Columbus who coveted the impossible. 

Listen to Browning: 

“A man’s reach should escape his grasp, 
Or what’s Heaven for? 

This little man sees a little thing to do, 
Sees it and does it; 

This high man with a great thing to pursue 
Dies ere he knows it.” 

The finest epitaph in the world is written over the 
grave of Schubert, the great composer: “He gave 
much but he promised more.” 

The world has plenty of men who are content with 
small possessions, small duties, small profits. They 
are nerveless, lazy, spineless, sluggish mortals whose 
only interest centres in the blowing of the whistle. 

The men who do thé really great things of life are 
the men who are filled with a deathless yearning for 
the unattainable. 

Cultivate. a holy discontent. 








Looking Ahead 


Where Will Cargoes Come From? 


Ships, Ships, Ships Springing Into Existence Everywhere, 
But Suppose— 


By JANE CARROLL 


Just suppose you and I had bought a shipyard in 
1917 and had laid the foundation for turning out 
ships, and that just our equipment, before we started 
to lay a keel, had cosi us nearly $2,000,000; and just 
suppose 

That you and I, after ransacking the United States 
for suitably seasoned lumber to build those mission- 
aries of foreign trade, had contracted for a supply 
which would pour steadily in by rail and coasting 
steamer, and after much bargaining and begging and 
parleying, we had managed to start the steel for those 
ships coming our way; and just suppose 

That we had scoured the country for the kind of 
labor skilled in ship building, had trained a lot of raw 
help, and in order to keep them from running away, 
had built good little houses, so that they’d be com- 
fortable, with their wives and children; and just 
suppose 

That you and I weren’t the only ones sinking our 
little two millions and building our working com- 
munities out of every old thing that was once a ship- 
yard and much that wasn’t; and just suppose that 
THE WAR STOPPED!!! | 

This country, and Japan, and England are blossom- 
ing out into the same concentrated industry. 

The whole world is building ships. Here are just 
a few items from the press and semi-official and advis- 
ory reports of trade bodies published during 1917: 


A World Habit. 


French shipping subsidy for 55,000 tonnage. 

American program calculated to produce aggregate 
of nearly 14,000,000 tons within two years. 

New ocean lines and shipbuilding in Japan: Nippon 
Usen Kaisha intends to build 400,000 tons. 

French government has ordered forty 3,000-ton 
wooden ships with the privilege of ordering 120 more 
on the same terms. 

$27,000,000 worth of ships now being built for 
Canadian Pacific Railway. 

Brazil increasing its subsidies. 
~ $375,000,000 German subsidies. 

The world has the HABIT. But if the war should 
stop, what would we—all the we who are building 
ships—do? Would we, after the year or two neces- 


sary to complete those contracts on hand, disband 
our men and tell them and their families to go and 
shift for themselves? Would those little houses all 
be empty and the little community stores closed up? 
Would we sell the machinery for what we could get, 
or leave it to rust, and let the “yard” turn into an 
unsightly junk pile? Would our whole village be 
demolished as though a wizard had swept it clean by 
a wave of the hand? Or what would happen? 


Will America Let Go? 

You and I are human, and after we’d made all that 
money and built that whole live, pulsing community 
we'd be slow to “let go,” and it would be difficult to 
“lose the habit,” and there would be orders still 
coming in which it “would be a shame to turn down,” 
and it will keep the men employed, and in these times 
of readjustment too, “we don’t want to throw them a!! 
out at once.” And thus we reason with ourselves 
and the ships would continue coming from the ways, 
for some time—the result of these highly-organized 
plants’ momentum. And it’s not just you and I, 
mind. It’s Japan and England and France, and 
Norway. 

These extensive and expensive shipbuilding plants 
all over the world will be doing just what we will. 
And what’s going to be the result? Why, ships, ships, 
ships. 

And what are Father Grundy and we going to do 
with them all? They’re no good as just ships. 
They’ve got to work to be worth owning, or they’ll 
just “eat their heads off” in coal and interest and 
taxes and insurance and crews and depreciation. 


Cargo Versus Carriage. 

Shall we, perhaps, have a recurrence of the rush of 
shipbuilding and the consequent over-production of 
tonnage which occurred after the high rates of 1899? 

Let’s marshal out a few cold facts and see whether 
we'll maybe have more carriers than cargo or more 
cargo than carriers. 

That’s quite an order to fill and we’ll probably fall 
far on one side or the other. But at least we can 
take a peek at the prospects. 

It’s impossible to get the figures on the volume of 
cargo, because ships unload various amounts at 
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intermediate ports and the cargo volume is reckoned 

y the volume of the ships. But we can reason some- 
what as follows: 

In 1914, according to the July, 1917, report of a 


British advisory board, the gross steam tonnage. 


which carried the international trade of the world 
was 22,426,169 tons. (These figures are about half of 
those given in reports where vessels are recorded in 
both entrance and clearance.) 

This was sufficient for the cargoes. Some of the 
cargoes paid, and some of them didn’t. 


Raw Material Makes Ballast. 

The “didn’t” consisted of raw commodities which 
served as ballast on return trips and were carried 
even at a lower price than the actual cost of the ves- 
sel’s trip. The “did” was cargo of lesser bulk and 
greater value. How it did cut into the profits when 
they had to go from port to port “in ballast” with no 
income and plenty of outgo! How it cut into 
American owners’ profits when some of the crew 
deserted in a foreign port and we had to hunt around 
till we found enough men who could speak the same 
language as the officers, for that’s the law if we fly 
the Stars and Stripes. 

The program for the United States alone, in new 
construction, calls for about 14,000,000 tons within 
the next two years. It is impossible to secure full 
figures on shipbuilding contemplated in the other 
countries at present, but if the scale is at all com- 
parable to that of the United States, we may perhaps 
look forward six to ten years hence to more tonnage 
than is needed for the transportation of international 
trade, even though the total value of international 
trade for 1912 showed an increase of 66.34 per cent. 
over the trade of 1904. 


Avoid Excess Tonnage. 

Now, it’s all very well and perfectly easy for any- 
body to speculate about “after the war.” But this 
one thing is certain—if the world is building ships 
faster than the submarines can sink them, and if, 
after the war, building continues by its own momen- 
tum, till there’s more tonnage than is needed for 
increased transportation of raw materials to build up 
devastated countries and for construction in various 
enterprises, postponed by the war—those boats must 
carry something or be a burden. 

The companies having surplus tonnage on their 
hands are going to do everything in their power to 
get cargo, and profitable cargo at that. If they are 
progressive, they will even search out new foreign 
opportunities for raw material producers and manu- 
facturers to keep their boats producing revenue. And 
they’ll be “offering inducements,” and the first thing 
we know, the rates will have dropped down almost 
(comparatively) out of sight, and it will cost a whole 
lot less to land a consignment of typewriters or 
shoes, or musical instruments in China or Japan or 
Buenos Aires, and trade—international export trade, 
I mean—should boom. ‘What a wonderful chain in 
production and distribution! 

Production of fuel and raw materials speeded up 
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The only woman export advertising agent in the world. 
At the fifth convention of the National Foreign 
Trade Council she will be a delegate 
from the New York League of 
Advertising Women 


by the war for our use; plenty of labor, for we’ve 
trained the women and the wounded; smoothly run- 
ning shipments to the coast, for the war has unified 
and intensified the railroad transportation; plenty of 
bottoms at low freight rates competing for cargoes 
to—— 

Wait! We've come to the missing link in the 
whole chain—the MARKET OF CONSUMPTION. 
Share International Trade. 

As has been so often mentioned in the press, Eng- 
land, with its boards of trade, Germany, with its car- 
tels, Japan, with its 59 commercial museums and 
censorship of quality in exports, France and. the 
United States, with their .foreign trade council, 
chambers of commerce, trade associations, etc., are 
alive to the situation. All are preparing, either 
singly or in combinations, for securing their full 
share of international trade after the war. Advisory 
committees have been formed to take council with 
the various governments. They are investigating, 
studying, and planning every step, from production 
or acquisition of raw material, through manufactur- 
ing, financing, maintenance of vital industries, which, 
though not productive, must be protected, through 

(Continued on page 457) 
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U.S. GIANTS IN LATIN AMERICA 


How Henry Meiggs Built the World’s Highest Rail- 
way—A Story of Daring and Success 


By FREDERIC M. HALSEY 





Editor's Note—The first article 
in this series, by Frederic M. 
Halsey, the expert sent by the 
United States Government to inves- 
tigate investment opportunities for 
United States capital in Latin Amer- 
ica, described the early career of 
Henry Meiggs, the Catskill (N. Y.) 
boy who joined the California rush 
in 49 and then took up railroad 
building in Latin America. The 
Government of Chile had started an 
ambitious project to build a railroad 
from the coast to the capital on the 
mountain-tops, but no engineers had 
been able to carry out the gigantic 
task, which bristled with extraor- 
dinary difficulties. There was a 
standing offer by the Government of 
a bonus of $20,000 per month for 
any contractor who would complete 
the road within three years. Henry 
Meiggs astonished the Government 
by undertaking the enterprise. That 
was in 1861. This instalment tells 
what happened. 

Using every available dollar at his command, and 
receiving an advance from the Government, he hired 
men by the thousands and began the track-laying drive 
toward the Capital City. About sixty engineers from 
the United States were employed, among them John L 
Thorndike, destined later to play an important part in 
the construction of mountain lines in South America. 
All of these engineers worked desparately to win the 
goal ahead of time, and victory was gained by a large 
margin. 

Less than twenty-two months had elapsed since the 
first spike had been driven ere the inaugural train was 
sent, with due pomp and ceremony, from Coast to 
Capital. 

The bonus amounted to more than $250,000, and a: 
there was a good profit in addition, Meiggs was now 
well on the way to fortune. During his stay in Chile he 
made money in other enterprises, bought and sold 
numerous concessions, and rapidly became one of the 
wealthiest and best-known men on the entire West 
Coast of South America. 

Mention has been made of President Balto’s scherme 
to harness the Peruvian Andes with iron rails. We 
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have also told of how Balto sent 
for Meiggs. Now let us tell what 
happened. 
It was late in 1869 when Meiggs 
' and several engineers first reached 
Peru. President Balto received 
them cordially and outlined the 
project in full, dwelling on the im- 
portance of commencing the line 
at Callao, owing to its position as 
the leading port of Peru and to its 
nearness to Lima, the capital. 


A Promise to Peru. 


“T’ll build the railway just where 
you want it,” said Meiggs quietly, 
“even if we have to lay the tracks 
on air.” 

“We also need a railway from 
the Pacific to Arequipa, our second 
city, and from that point to Lake 
Titicaca—also lines from our ports 
of Paita and Salavery inland,” con- 
tinued President Balto. “Our re- 
sources are great and must be 
developed.” 

“Tf the money is forthcoming, I’ll finish them all for 
‘you in a very short time,” was Meiggs reply. “The 
construction uifficulties will not worry us.” 

Meiggs and his engineers soon began a rough survey 
of the proposed route. The higher the men went the 
more difficult appeared the undertaking, the more 
rugged the country. Colossal crags were everywhere, 
with deep ravines, gorges—every obstacle and engineer- 
ing problem, in short, that one could imagine, The gen- 
eral opinion of the engineers was that the task was im- 
pessible. But Meiggs overruled them all. 

“There is a mule path covering a portion of the dist- 
ance,” said Meiggs. 

“It is but two feet wide in places,” argued one. 

“And the grade is 10 to 15 per cent,” added another. 

“We'll make the mule path wider where the going is 
good,” replied Meiggs, “and where the grade is 10 and 
15 per cent. we will go somewhere else and blast our 
way. If there are tunnels to be cut, we will cut them, 
and if there are gorges to be spanned we’ll span them. 
Peru is willing to spend the money, and if she wants 
the railway built along that route it will be built. See 
the river there”—pointing to the stream known as the 
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Rimac, which passes through Lima. “Its rising place 
is far up among the snowy peaks, and if it can find its 
way down to the bottom we can find our way to the 
top!” 

The matter was settled and the contract soon drawn. 
Peru paid Meiggs at the start $25,000,000 in Govern- 
ment bonds, which were contracted for in Londen at 70 
per cent, of par, netting $17,500,000, a sum believed to 
be nearly sufficient to complete the railway. Materials 
were secured, and in 1870 the task was begun. 


Completed 20 Miles a Year. 


Plenty of labor was available at from 50 cents to 75 
cents.per day, and an army of men were soon hard at 
work. The end of a twelvemonth saw 20 miles of line 
in operation, and the earthworks and roadbed of another 
13 miles laid. Beyond the 33 mile point (Chosica) the 
great climb commenced, and every hundred yards tra- 
versed brought some new difficulty. The route of the 
littke Rimac River was so crooked that it had to be 
bridged again and again and the tiny footpaths along 
its banks were so narrow that they had to be blasted 
wider or else forsaken entirely. The grade was fixed 
by Meiggs at 4 per cent. maximum, the engineers re- 
ceiving instructions that no matter what the conditions 
were this percentage should not be exceeded. 

At San Bartolome, about 47 miles into the mountains, 
the work suddenly came to a stop. The mountain ledge 
along which the railway had been carried so laboriously 
came to a sudden end and a sheer wall confronted the 
daring road builders. A hurry call was sent for Meiggs, 
who just at that time happened to be away on a trip. 
Meiggs quickly arrived at the scene, spent several mo- 
ments in thought, and then said quietly to his engineers, 
“This problem is an easy one.” 


Builds a -Switchback. 


In less than five minutes he had explained his project. 
It was up to that time (1871) the most novel engineer- 
ing plan ever conceived. His idea was as simple as it 
was brilliant. His keen eye had espied a ledge a few 
feet above running parallel with the one on which his 
track had been carried up from a lower level. This new 
ledge surmounted the ridge which must necessarily be 
reached and Meiggs resolved to lift the track up to it 
by means of a V-switch, or switchback. 

The embankment on the outside of the track, follow- 
ing Meiggs scheme, was made wider and leveled off 
and a small turntable was erected thereon. From the 
turntable two short stretches of track were laid down 
at an angle to the track outlining the form of the letier 
“V,” with the turntable at the apex. The main line was 
cut across the top of the “V,” forming a. triangle, and 
continued for a short distance beyond. The manner in 
which the train was to be lifted to the higher level was 
as follows: . 

The engine would pull the cars up the lower main 
track and on to the section across the top of the V, and 
leave them between the two top points of the letter. 
The engine would then be uncoupled and run down one 
stem of the V to the turntable, and then swung around 
to face the other arm of the letter, up which it would 
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Mount Meiggs, Tunneled by Peruvian Central 
Railroad Tracks 


pass until the main track was reached. The engine was 
then swung on to the rear of the train, which was 
pushed backwards until the switch connecting with the 
upper level was passed over, Then the train proceeded 
in the usual manner, actually making a “zigzag” up the 
mountain. There are altogether 16 of these “zigzags” 
along the railway. A number of the trains today carry 
locomotives in the front and rear, avoiding delays occa- 
sioned by using turntables, coupling and uncoupling. 


Works Against Fever. 


Soon another great task had to be accomplished. This 
was the laying of the “Verrugas Bridge.” The gorge 
was wide at this point and the bridge to be built would 
have to be 575 feet in length and placed 225 feet above 
the bottom of the ravine. Material was duly secured 
and the difficult task begun, when an epidemic ot fever, 
due, it is said, to the vast areas of decomposing granite 
near this point, broke forth with terrible violence. 
Workmen and engineers died by the score and the entire 
enterprise was threatened, as most of the laborers were 
thrown into panic. Only by offering fabulous wages 
was Meiggs able to secure men to carry the bridge 
across, It is stated that ere the ill-fated gorge had been 
left behind, 500 graves marked the mountainside. This 
bridge cost $650,000. 

The Cuesta Blanca Tunnel, into which the railway 
horseshoes to emerge at a higher level, is near this 
bridge, and its construction was difficult and costly. 
From this tunnel the climb is a dizzy one, following 
gorges and cutting through great peaks and boulders. 
At one point the railway bores through a high moun- 
tain crag to emerge at the brink of a ravine, at the bot- 
tom of which, far below, rages the turbulent Rimac. On 
the other side of this ravine there had to be tunnelled 
another mountain peak sharp as the wall of a building, 
the two walls of the chasm rising so high that they al- 
most excluded the light of day. Across this chasm was 
built out from the two tunnels a bridge, known as the 
Infiernillo (Hell) bridge. The men who built this 
bridge had to work suspended in baskets let down from 
the ledges above. 


Meiggs’ Death Halts Work. 
The Infiernillo bridge was finally completed and the 
railway carried on its dizzy way upwards. Meiggs was 
(Continued on page 465) 









JUDGES FOR $1,000 CONTEST 


John M. Siddall, Theodore H. Price, B. C. Forbes to 
Pass on “Who Is the Best Employer in 
America?” Manuscripts 


JOHN M. SIDDALL 


THEODORE H. PRICE 


B. C. FORBES 


John M. Siddall, editor of the American Magazine, 
and Theodore H. Price, editor of Commerce and 
Finance, have consented to act, along with the editor of 
this magazine, B. C. Forbes, as judges of the letters sub- 
mitted in the $1,000 prize contest on “Who Is the Best 
Employer in America?” 

Mr. Siddall is the genius whose knowledge of humans 
has been instrumental in raising the circulation of the 
American Magazine since 1915 from 450,000 to 900,000, 
an increase of 100 per cent. Magazine annals contain 
no parallel to this achievement, Mr. Siddall possesses 
in extraordinary degree the faculty of discerning and 
understanding the hearts, the minds, the souls, the as- 
pirations, the ambitions, the joys, the sorrows of human 
beings. He succeeds in producing a magazine which not 
only rivets old subscribers but attracts many thousands 
of new readers every month. He is, therefore, peculiarly 
fitted to pass upon the merits of letters submitted in this 
competition. 

Mr. Price is among the most noted economists and 


writers in America. Unlike the majority who write on 
financial and business subjects, he is not merely a theor- 
ist, a looker-on from the outside. Mr. Price has had 
vast practical experience in the business world. His 
weekly publication is closely read by thousands of all 
classes, from the humble clerk anxious to learn sound 
economics to the busiest of financiers, many of whom 
get their ideas on the significance of current develop- 
ments from his pen. Mr. Price, moreover,’ is both an 
excellent writer and an excellent judge of English, His 
knowledge of literature is a constant revelation to his 
business friends. 

The prizes to be awarded are as follows: First prize, 
$500 ; second prize, $200; third prize, $100; fourth prize, 
$50; and fifteen prizes of $10 each. 

The contest closes on the last day of this month. Em- 
ployees are urged to forward their letters before the 
closing date so as to facilitate the task of reading 
through the manuscripts in order that the awards may 
be announced with the least possible delay. 
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WHO IS OUR BEST EMPLOYER? 


Consider Physical Well Being of Employees—Gives Ex- 
Prisoner a Chance to Succeed 





UNITED CIGAR 
STORES CO. 











By William W. Ridsdale. 

“Who is the best employer in Amer- 
ica?” as viewed from the standpoint 
of the employee, is a question hard to 
answer. 

First, because in order actually to 
know your own concern you have to 
remain in its service a reasonable 
length of time. The vast army of 
those dissatisfied persons who are con- 
tinually jumping from one employer 
to another are manifestly not in a 
position to tell the merits or demerits 
of any particular firm. Second, the 
employee who stays long enough with 
any firm to become thoroughly ac- 
quainted with all of their methods 
must of necessity, if conscientious, fail 
in gaining a like knowledge of other 
employers. America is a big field and 
there are. thousands of most excellent 
employers in it. The man of average 
intelligence, while serving a concern, 
comes into contact with other con- 
cerns and gradually gets to know 
many of their good and bad points. 
This necessarily imperfect knowledge 
must be weighed in the balance against 
the virtues of his own employer and 
judgment entered. 


UNDERSTANDS HIS MEN. 


We who are employees of the United 
Cigar Stores Company of America 
have in years of experience grown to 
believe that our firm would not be 
found wanting under these conditions. 
First and foremost, the United was 
founded by a real live American, Mr. 
George J. Whelan, who was possessed 
of the unique power of understanding 
the feelings of an employee as well as 
he understood the wants of the to- 
bacco-uring public. It was natural, 
therefore, that he should attract and 
hold for the development of his idea 
men peculiarly fitted for the task. 
These men are today the United em- 
ployers and they are still continuing 
the erection of our mercantile temple 
according to the original plans under 
the leadership of Mr. Edward Wise, 
who has been president since Feb- 
ruary, 1916. 

Mr. Wise is of the strong virile type 
of man predominant in the business 
world today, and his place in the hall 
of fame of American Merchants is se- 
cure. He has been traveling up and 
down in the United World for seven- 
teen years, and has probably visited 
more United Stores than any other 
man in the company. He is aggressive 
to a marked degree and inspires all 
who are associated with him with a 
like spirit. 


Many employees utterly fail to un- 
derstand that an organization such as 
ours has three sets of people to sat- 
isfy: First and most important, the 
public, since patronage and ever-in- 
creasing patronage is absolutely essen- 
tial to their corporate existence. Sec- 
ond, the stockholder, because unless 
good management is shown the result 
will manifest itself in the dividends, 
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and the stockholder will seize the first 


opportunity to get “from under” and 
ieave the company marooned on the 
island of bankruptcy. Third, the em- 
ployee, especially that man who stands 
behind the counter and represents the 
company in the eyes of the public., If 
improperly treated by his employer, 
the result will quickly appear in his 
sales. 


SETS HIGH WAGE STANDARD. 


The United Cigar Stores Company 
does not allow that condition to arise. 
In its infancy it set a standard of store 
wages which drew the fire of some of 
the better class of employees of some 
unprogressive concerns of the old 
school. That standard has been ever 
since maintained with ever-increasing 
bonuses in the shape of extra commis- 
sions paid to its men for increased 
businegs. No salesman of the United 
ever has to work for a moment with- 
out some extraordinary inducement 
ahead. 

By an almost nationwide medical 
system the employees’ health is looked 
after, and if one feels ill he can have 
first-class medical service free. Store 
men work an their feet, and if a smil- 
ing face is to be preserved back of the 





counter the pet corn or bunion must 
be properly coddled. To care for this 
the company has in a number of cities 
which have several stores provided 
chiropodists, and if any United man 
fails of attention it is his own fault. 

The company aims to reward every 
man who shows zeal for his work. 
In eloquent testimonial of this it need 
only be said that every assistant vice- 
president, superintendent, district sales 
manager, and supervisor on the com- 
pany’s pay roll today started and had 
to make good behind the counter—not 
as spoiled favorites with a “pull” who 
worked behind the counter for a week 
or so and then come out to quick pro- 
motion, but as real bona fide salesmen, 
selling goods to the public for a rea- 
sonable period of time. 


MAKE MEN AN ASSET. 


The United aims to have every man 
an asset who remains in their employ 
—but if he leaves and follows United 
methods he is an asset to whatever 
concern gets his services. The com- 
pany has never made it a policy to 
give an employee something for noth- 
ing, as the something-for-nothing em- 
ployee is usually useless to his em- 
ployer and a burden to himself. 
Plenty of inducement is always held 
out, but the one condition of realiz- 
ing it never changes, namely, honest 
and conscientious performance of every 
duty. 

A house organ, “The United Shield,” 
presided over by a real editor, Mr. 
Charles R. Sherlock, who is also a 
Vice-President and Director, is man- 
aged in such a way as to spread the 
cement of mercantile brotherly love 
and kindness which contribute in no 
little degree in uniting our business 
structure into one solid whole. So 
much for the sales end of the business. 


REWARDS BETTER SERVICE. 


The United puts a premium on any 
service out of the ordinary on the 
part of an employee. For instance, 
many of its fine locations in various 
cities have been picked up by wide- 
awake salesmen of some of its travel- 
ing force. The company’s check for a 
substantial amount always finds its 
way to the employee in these cases. 
Any kind of a suggestion for the bet- 
terment of the business or for in- 
creasing it never goes unrewarded— 
with the result that many of the fine 
points of the business in special favor 
with customers have been proffered 
by employees and adopted. 

About a year ago the company put 
out a plan whereby the most lowly em- 
ployee could become ‘a stockholder. 
Without going into details, the gist of 
the plan was such that, while the em- 
ployee pays only 3% on the outstand- 
ing principal, the company credits him 
annually with what amounts to 10% 
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on the total value of the stock. Poli- 
cies of this nature bring the thinking 
employee up to the point where he 
feels himself to be part and parcel of 
the organization. 

Many incidents happen in the course 
of a year which tend to bring employer 
and employee into closer touch. Some 
years ago a hold-up man entered one 
of our larger stands. The clerk met 
the intruder halfway, but as the lat- 
ter used a blackjack with crushing 
effect on the clerk’s skull he got the 
decision. Within half-an-hour after 
the news got to the board of directors 
the company’s check for a thousand 
dollars testified te the appreciation of 
the man who had so resolutely de- 
fended its property. 

In another case a notorious criminal 
under indictment for murder sawed 
his way out of the New York tombs 
and started for uptown leaving a wake 
of blood in his path. He entered a 
United Store looking for easy picking, 
but found out that his gun under the 
nose of a United salesman only served 
to make that person jump over the 
counter and grapple with him hand to 
hand. After a short struggle, during 
which he put three bullets into the 
United man, he made his escape from 
the store. In spite of his desperate 
wounds the clerk gave chase with the 
result that the police soon got the 
fugitive and he is now serving out a 
life sentence. This clerk was made to 
know in a substantial way that his 
superiors appreciated devotion of that 
mature to the company’s interests. 


HELPS NEEDY WORKERS. 


The company is not bound by any 
agreement with its employees to pay 
them anything but salary, but every 
year thousands go out to employees 
who are in trouble, and I am certain 
that in most cases it is money well in- 
vested. 

The company trains every man to 
say “Thank you” to the customer— 
not in the mechanical, bored style, but 
in a one hundred per cent. sincere 
way. The result is a class of men who 
never fail to be gentlemen, either in 
business or outside of business. Its 
motto, “The customer is always right,” 
is followed religiously. 

There are some customers who, 
knowing that the company’s strict rule 
protects them, try to take advantage 
of our men and provoke them to do 
the wrong thing. This matter was re- 
cently made the subject of an editorial 
in The United Shield, wherein it was 
explained to the clerk who stands the 
“gaff” of this class of blackguards that 
they “never need fear that their com- 
plaisance lacks appreciation on the 
part of their superiors.” Thus with a 
rule which often works an apparent 
injustice to the clerk, the company, by 
a broad policy, goes to the clerk and 
explains to him the wherefore of the 
situation. 

GIVES “SQUARE DEAL.” 

The clerk knows that his superior 
at headquarters never asks anything 
that he would not personally do, and 
therefore, he goes about his duties, 
pleasant and unpleasant, alike, with a 
smiling face. 

Hundreds of incidents could be cited 
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all tending to show that the managing 
officials have that happy faculty of do- 
ing the manifestly proper thing at the 
proper time. The employee looks 
around and on every hand sees officials 
who but a short time since held the 
selfsame position he is holding. The 
company will not “chase” an employee 
to heap honors and extravagant salary 
upon him, but the spirit of the square 
deal pervades the United atmosphere 
in such a convincing manner as to 
stimulate ambition and inspire unlim- 
ited confidence. 

One more reason: the United is a 
purely American institution, founded 
by a genuine American, selling an al- 
most exclusively American product, 
strictly according to honest American 
business methods. 

It is, therefore, not to be wondered 
at that it attracts a class of employees 
who are quick to imbibe its spirit and 
help to push it forward to greater suc- 
cesses in the merchandising field year 
by year. 





WM. WALTER ORR 


By An Ex-Convict. 











Your title, “Are the Square Deal and 
the Golden Rule Good Business?” 
moves me to give you my own expe- 
rience with one employer who has put 
into active practice both the “square 
deal” and the “golden rule,” to his en- 
tire satisfaction. For reasons easily 
seen as this letter progresses, I am 
going to ask you to keep in strict con- 
fidence the name of the writer of this 
letter. 

First, I am what is known as an “ex- 
convict.” For the offense of forgery, 
committed without excuse or pallia- 
tion, I was sentenced to a term in 
state’s prison, from which I emerged 
somewhat hardened and at odds with 
the world, a prison suit of clothing 
and ten dollars in cash. Through the 
intervention of the warden of the 
prison, I had been released on parole 
before the expiration of the maximum 
term of imprisonment to which I had 
been sentenced. To remain outside 
the prison walls it was necessary for 
me to obtain employment with a reput- 
able employer and to make monthly 
reports showing that I had not vio- 
lated any of the prison regulations. 


EX-CONVICT SEEKS WORK. 

I landed in New York City with four 
dollars remaining after having paid 
my railroad fare. To purchase a meal, 
pay for a night’s lodging, a shave, a 
clean collar, and breakfast the next 
morning, sadly depleted the little re- 
mainder. And then came the problem 
of employment. 

I had been a skilled office worker, 
trusted with large sums of money and 
great responsibilities. A college gradu- 
ate, accustomed to meeting men of 
large affairs and serving in an -execu- 
tive capacity, for the three years I 
had spent in prison I had been em- 
ployed in the broom shop making 
whisk-brooms. I had become so skil- 
ful at this trade that I could actually 
turn out thirty-six hand-made whisk- 
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brooms in eight hours, while: outside 
the walls mere boys were making one 
hundred and twenty per day by ma- 
chinery. And there were no shops 
making hand-made whisk-brooms ex- 
cept in the prisons. 

I began my search for employment 
by asking for an office position. Busi- 
ness houses, large and small, where 
many openings existed, were closed to 
me on account of my lack of refer- 
ences for the preceding two years. At 
first, deceived by the many articles 
printed about the new humanitarian 
methods of treating ex-prisoners, I 
boldly told my prison history. It was 
just as though I had built a wall about 
myself and said, “I am contaminated 
and all who come in contact with me 
will be contaminated.” Later, I at- 
tempted to hide that part of my life. 
But my answers to questions must 
have appeared so evasive that I failed 
to gain a situation. 


GETS OFFICE POSITION. 


My money ran out in two days. I 
was broke, in a strange city and hun- 
gry. I needed a shave, a bath, a clean 
collar, to appear even respectable. 
And there seemed no way of getting 
any of them. I washed dishes in a res- 
taurant for one meal, I opened three 
boxes and carried their contents into 
a furnishing goods store for two col- 
lars. That afternoon, sitting in City 
Hall Park, I determined to start at 
che top floor of one of the office build- 
ings in easy sight and to visit each of- 
fice in the building, taking anything in 
the way of employment that would 
furnish me a bed for that night. The 
previous night I had slept, or attempt- 
ed to sleep, in a hallway. 

The fourth office that I visited was 
that of a large commercial organiza- 
tion. In the days prior to my mis- 
hap I had been engaged in a some- 
what similar line and I recollected 
having noticed the secretary’s name 
several times. I asked the boy who 
approached me if I could see the sec- 
retary, mentioning his name. He, how- 


(Continued on page 455) 
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HOW AMERICAN RED CROSS 
? IS | 
BINDING EUROPE’S WOUNDS 


H. P. Davison’s Vision of What United States Can Do 
for Humanity—A Colossal Work of Mercy 


Reprinted from Hearst's Magazine by Special Permission 
By B. C. FORBES 


Florence Nightingale bound up the wounds of 
soldiers. ~The American Red Cross is binding up the 
wounds of nations. 

The pages of history cannot match the work of 
mercy undertaken by ‘the War Council of the Ameri- 
can Red Cross under the direction of its chairman, 
Henry P. Davison, formerly the most active partner 
of J. P. Morgan, but now wholly engrossed in his 
new mission. The work is being measured by na- 
tions, not by individuals, by millions of dollars, not 
by individual dollars. Civilians as well as soldiers 
come under its beneficent wing—and here also the 
unit is not one individual or one family, but a whole 
village or town or district, wherever Germany has 
razed everything to the ground, or where Nature has 
wrought disaster in other than war areas. 

Already forty millions has been appropriated for 
work in France alone. In addition to the work 
among our troops and those of the Allies, the money 
is to go for refugees and repatriates and the rehabili- 
tation work in devastated districts in the stricken 


parts of Northern France, where over one thousand 
five hundred towns and villages have been ruthlessly 
laid waste and every means of gaining a livelihood 
have been destroyed with calculated mercilessness. 


Rebuilds Devastated Belgium. 


Devastated Belgium is being ministered to as fast 
as the invaders are driven toward the German border. 
The cry of Armenia, where massacres have claimed 
over half-a-million victims, has been heard by the 
Red Cross and succor is being rushed thither. To 
Russia have gone forward carloads of medical sup- 
plies and ambulances and other comforts for armies 
without such adjuncts of civilization—Russia on its 
thousand-mile fighting front not long ago had only 
6,000 ambulances in contrast with 64,000 for France’s 
four hundred miles of front. To the American Red 
Cross turned the Queen of Roumania when her land 
was over-run and transformed into a shambles; and 
to this call, also, was there instantaneous and gener- 
ous response. Brave, bleeding Serbia has likewise 





American Red Cross Ambulance and American Drivers Behind the Battle Lines in France. 
This service has saved the lives of thousands of wounded soldiers. 
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participated in America’s bounty. Italy’s needs also 
were investigated by a special commission set 
across the Atlantic by the Red Cross and help is being 
sent that heroic land. 

‘But none nor all of these international activities, 
gigantic as they are, have been or will be allowed to 
interfere with the primary and most vital duty of the 
American Red Cross—the tending in every manner 
which is called for by the Army and Navy of our 
own soldiers and sailors, both the boys here and those 
who have crossed the seas to uphold the nation’s honor 
and to defend its shores. This duty will be carried 
out on a scale and with a completeness unknown to 
the armies of any other country. Whether fighting 
and falling on the front, whether resting in hamlets 
or villages behind the trenches, whether being trans- 
ported from the coast to the fighting lines or being 
brought back homeward maimed and mutilated, our 
gallant sons will find themselves encompassed by 
the merciful agents and agencies of the American 
Red Cross. 

The care of its own wounded and the well-being of 
its own men while on service summed up the whole 
duty of the Red Cross under its former constitution 
and construction. To take care of its own was re- 
garded as the beginning and the end of its task. 


Succors Sufferers Throughout World. 

But when President Wilson last May created a 
War Council of the Red Cross and appointed H. P. 
Davison as its head, that narrow view was at once 
discarded. Accustomed as a leading partner of the 
greatest international banking-house in America, if 
not in the world, to doing things on a large scale—on 
an international scale—Davison and his associates in 
the War Council, all big men trained to do big 
things in big ways, conceived for the Red Cross a 
broader aim and a higher purpose, an aim and pur- 
pose which would embrace not merely America’s own 
soldiers and sailors, but suffering humanity, civilian 
and military alike, in every accessible land torn and 
tortured: by the havoc of war. Why not make the 
American Red Cross the greatest, the biggest, the 
finest engine of mercy and charity and benevolence 
the world had ever known or dreamt of? 

With men like Davison, to dream is to do—a plan 
maturely conceived is equivalent to its efficient 
execution. How Davison came to accept the position 
of head of the Red Cross war work is interesting. 

“When I was first asked to give up active business 
and go to Washington to direct Red Cross activities 
I explained that it was out of the question, that I 
was one of the busiest men in the world,” he relates. 
“But all that night I could not sleep. And when I 
got up in the morning I wondered why I had ever 
thought of refusing. Clearly, it was my opportunity 
to do my bit in the great cause. That day I notified 
President Wilson of my readiness to serve.” 


Davison, the Humanitarian. 
That was in May, 1917. The Red Cross then had 
less than 500,000 members; within six months it had 
nearly 5,000,000 members. Davison found it with 
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H. P. DAVISON 


The master-organizer of the American Red Cross 
who has just finished a ‘tour of almost every state 
in the Union in furtherance of the campaign for 
10,000,000 members, a campaign which—like 
everything Mr. Davison undertakes—has been 
crowned with success. Members now exceed 
20,000,000. 


560 chapters scattered aver the country ; in six months 
it had 2,800 chapters in every State, city and com- 
munity throughout the land. 

From the moment Mr. Davison took his seat at his 
desk in the Red Cross Building at Washington he 
was no longer Davison the banker, but was Davison 
the humanitarian, the architect of a Red Cross such 
as the mind of man had not before conceived. 

“We are going to ask the American people to con- 





tribute $100,000,000 to the Red Cross to enable it to 


start the work that it must undertake,” Davison 
shortly afterward told his associates, first in Washing- 
ton and then in New York. 
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“Are you mad?” they replied. “If you ask for 
$5,000,000—or even $10,000,000—you may get it; but 
$100,000,000—it is ridiculous.” 

“We are going to ask for $100,000,000 as a starter,” 
he replied confidently, “and they are going to give it 
—and a great deal more by-and-by.” 

When in the midst of his campaign to raise what 
Mr. Davison calls “the first $100,000,000,” he was 
visited one day by J. P. Morgan, who came to consult 
his right-hand partner upon an extremely urgent 
business matter. It is related that before Mr. Morgan 
could tell what was on his mind Mr. Davison was 
expounding the Red Cross with all the fervor of an 
evangelist. What was business compared with a 
bleeding world crying out in its agony for aid, for aid 
which only America, which only the Red Cross, 
could give? Mr. Morgan, it is said, could not at first 
understand what had come over his old-time enthusi- 
astic business associate. He did not appear to be the 
same man. 

But Davison evidently knew what he was about. 
A contribution of $1,000,000 in cold cash came from 
Mr. Morgan’s firm! ; 

As all the world knows, the full $100,000,000 and 
more was forthcoming. 


Campaign Exceeds $100,000,000 Goal. 

Some of Washington’s political worthies were sure 
Banker Davison must have some sinister motive in 
seeking to raise such a staggering sum. One of them 
felt it was his duty to question this man from Wall 
Street on the delicate subject. Let Mr. Davison 
relate the incident in his own words: 

“I was approached by a Congressman from one of 
the neighboring States who said: ‘I come with some 
embarrassment, but there is a movement out in our 
country that is not friendly to the Red Cross. They 
have started a rumor which is being circulated with 
a great deal of vigor—and, I am afraid, with a great 
deal of effect. It is being said, and believed, that the 
first $15,000,000 of the $100,000,000 war fund was 
turned over to J. P. Morgan & Co. Is that so?” 

“I told him that it was hardly to be expected, with 
me as a member of the firm and Chairman of the War 
Council, that there should not be financial relations 
between the two. 


“He hesitated a moment, and then said: ‘I am go- 


ing to press you, because this is important. What 


are those financial relations?” 

“I hesitated a moment and finally said: ‘Those 
financial relations consist in a contribution from J. P. 
Morgan & Company of $1,000,000.’ ” 

As a matter of fact, Mr. Davison had given orders 
from the start that not one dollar of the war fund 
should be deposited in any bank where any member 
of the Morgan firm held a single share of the bank’s 
stock, 

Another day a Senator wrote Mr. Davison wanting 
to know if it was true, as constantly alleged, that he 
was not taking any Irish Catholics into the Red Cross. 
The letter was handed to. Mr. Davison by his Irish- 


Catholic secretary in the presence of John D. Ryan, 
an Irish-Catholic member of the War Council, and 
Mr. Davison’s assistant, Martin Egan, another Irish 
Catholic! 


American Red Cross, Reborn. 


Let me attempt to present the scope of the re-born 
American Red Cross, now being developed into the 
country’s mightiest agency for works of mercy. 

“We are working to get behind the Red Cross all 
the spiritual and social forces of American life,” 
explains Mr. Davison. “The Church, the Sunday- 
school, the Chautauqua, and, if possible, labor unions, 
all will help. We are anxious to inculcate in them 
the Red Cross idea, to have them support the Red 
Cross, not as something apart from themselves, but 
as the humanitarian impulse of the American people. 
The Red Cross will seek to serve as a co-ordinated 
and efficient instrumentality through which this 
humanitarian impulse, so splendidly strong in the 
American people, will be given expression in ways 
best calculated to help millions of our fellow-beings 
now suffering every hardship known to mankind.” 

The Red Cross spirit is being manifested in a 
thousand ways. Every woman you see knitting— 
and you see them in every train and street-car and 
home in the country—is weaving into the garments 
the Red Cross spirit. The Red Cross spirit is hallow- 
ing every comfort kit, every surgical dressing, every 
bandage the women of America are now preparing 
for despatch to Europe. 

This Red Cross is interpreted, not as a temporary 
thing, not merely as an adjunct of war, but as the 
most effective, the most magnificent channel for the 
outpouring of that spirit of benevolence and helpful- 
ness and brotherliness which permeates the warm- 
hearted people of the United States. It is building, 
not only for to-day, but for to-morrow. 


Forms Junior Red Cross. 

The War Council is devising nation-wide plans for 
the enrollment as Red Cross soldiers of every boy 
and girl in the land. A’Junior Red Cross is being 
formed which promises to rival the parent body. 
There are some 22,000,000 school children in the 
United States and a campaign has been inaugurated 
to enroll all these children, using schools as. units. 
Every school which contributes the equivalent of 
twenty-five cents for each pupil in attendance will 
thereby bring into Red Cross membership every 
scholar. And they will be immediately taught how 
to become active, useful, productive members of the 
organization. Sunday-schools, too, are being brought 
into the movement by similar methods, so that Young 
America may early become suffused and infused with 
the Red Cross spirit. 

There will be work to do at home as well as abroad. 
It is not all work calling simply for dollars. In many 
cases the need will be for human sympathy, for 
neighborliness, for the kind word, for the little 
thoughtful act. When a million or more Ameri- 
can soldiers haye gone into battle there will be many 

* (Continued from page 453) 
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Woman In Business 





Edited by Marian R. Glenn 


A NEW FIELD FOR WOMEN 


Office Appliances Offer the Girl in the Ranks an Oppor- 
tunity to Advance——The Advice of a Woman — 


Expert in Office Management 
By SALLIE CROSS FOSTER 


Few people seem to appreciate the fact that the in- 
vention of office machinery and equipment is but a 
beginning of what the inventor has actually accom- 
plished in making a new contribution to business. The 
public fails to analyze and to study the advantage and 
opportunities for employment and advancement which 
the inventor has created. 

To many it would seem that there is little possibility 
for typewriting without stenography proving an enter- 
ing wedge to big business positions. But sthat is only 
because people do not know of the opportunities in 
this kind of work, 

For the beginner and the “girl in the ranks” there 
are very wide opportunities. The office routine in 
large offices is fast being transferred to machines. 
Jobs which are of the greatest importance do not les- 
sen their scope because of this, but broaden it. For 
instance: a man who has always been regarded as ex- 
ceptionally rapid and clear finds his work getting. be- 
yond him, due to increase in business. He cannot do 
more in a given day. He has reached his maximum 
speed. He works nights and reduces his efficiency. 
Something must be done. 

A circular is received showing a new machine which 
would take care of all his entries, additions and dupli- 
cate copies and which balances and proves the figures 
as it operates. One operation covers all these details. 
The man doesn’t operate a typewriter—he has been 
used higher up, but because of the amount of work he 
has been able to accomplish he has missed his promo- 
tions. 


Machine Supplants Man. 


There is a girl in the ranks who has made good as 
a typist. She knows the business. She can learn the 
use of these new attachments in a day or two, for they 
are, after all, very simple and easy to learn. She gets 
his job. She doesn’t have to work nights. In fact, the 
machine can turn out 25 per cent. more work than the 
man could without it. As a result the office manager 
begins to think: “Why not another machine?” The 
girl who made good is set to teaching another girl or 
two. So it goes, 

Machines are added to the office equipment for other 
work, and the girl soon finds herself not an operator 
but an executive with a large number of girls in her 
charge, taking care of the bulk of the actual recording 
and business of the organization. Yet when that girl 





SALLIE CROSS FOSTER 


Expert in office management, formerly with Chubb & 
Sons, New York 


started as a typist many thought her lacking in ambi- 
tion and predicted her future as almost certain to be a 
failure. 


Reduce Costs. 

From my own experience, I can assure anyone who 
enters this work, that it will prove a field of endless 
interest. Starting as a typist at a beginner’s salary, | 
saw the possibilities in machinery and studied earnestly. 
I never passed opinion on any machine until I had 
tried it out. As I analyzed it, I taught my assistants 
its uses. But we did not stop thére. The business 
grew ; we needed more clerical help; but, before engag- 
ing it the firm analyzed machinery. 

Starting with a typewriter to copy forms, we next 
opened books, wrote ' bills’ and' invoices, made’ reports, 
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etc., in duplicate; then we put in typewriters which 
added as they typed. 

It seemed as if we had reached the top—100 per cent. 
efficiency. We were doing 25 per cent. more work with 
25 per cent. less help. We had the best and fastest 
machines. We taught beginners at a good salary, al- 
ways having someone ready for the job higher up. Yet 
we were not content. 

We continued our search for new machines. Each 
day brought new discoveries, We found there was a 
machine which did all we had done and more. This 
machine multiplied and automatically typed the result. 
In billing, even a novice can calculate the vast saving 
of time and money this meant to us with thousands of 
items to be first calculated and later typed under the 
“no machine way.” 

This machine opened new fields and became another 
stepping stone for the girl in the ranks who had made 
good in hér original job of writing forms. The girls 
were always advancing, always learning something new 
and’ interesting. Their salaries were growing because 
they were doing bigger things. Today some of the girls 
who started writing forms and doing copying work, 
who took advantage of the opportunity to study me- 
chanical equipment, are holding executive jobs at very 
much higher salaries than girls who have taken up work 
which the business world believes has bigger oppor- 
tunities for advancement. Operators on many of these 
new office machines who are expert, and who can handle 
any work that can be done on a machine, receive as 
high as $25 per week, and in some cases, more. 


Field Grows. 

Machinery is always growing—new inventions bring 
new demands, and the girl who keeps a close watch on 
the machine market will always be rewarded with new 
ideas. There are also many labor-saving devices on the 
market other than typewriters. There are all sorts of 
adding machines, calculating machines, printing and 
addressing machines and these all offer big opportuni- 
ties; but they are, of course, able to do only the thing 
for which they are designed. The operators of these 
machines command very good salaries, and when a girl 
acquires a thorough knowledge of their use in the office 
organization she is sometimes given a chance to ad- 
vance to an executive position. 

For the woman who is an executive, but who did not 
reach her post through the road of mechanical equip- 
ment, I cannot urge too earnestly a thorough and com- 
plete study and analysis of this very interesting and 
necessary Geld of business operations, 

Are you doing the most for your job or your organiza- 
tion when you do not know these time-savers and means 
of speeding 1p modern business? 

We need time and we need men in the present crisis. 
Before filling an office job with an additional employee 
business managers should see if there is not some way 
of doing it, in half the time, with the aid of machinery. 

All concerns of any size today have constant examina- 
tion of their accounting departments for possible errors 
and loss of funds. They feel that the actual money 
received must be accurately accounted for. But is it 

(Continued on page 457) 
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EDITORIAL 


Success Built On Service 


If every business office were to adapt the service flag 
idea to those members of the staff who do their work 
in the spirit of service, the stars on some office flags 
would represent everybody from the president to the 
office boy. 

In other offices only the office boy could qualify. 

He is an unconscious exponent of the philosophy of 
success based on actual service. He seems usually to 
be engaged on the theory that the more work a boy can 
do without getting paid for it, the sooner he can be ad- 
vanced to a junior partnership or a vice presidency in 
the firm. The dramatic nature of his day’s work soon 
makes the office boy an expert in the role of assumed 
cheerfulness. 

His stimulating contact with the rich and varied 
human nature in the average office electrify him into 
alert performance of even the most humble tasks. Over- 
worked and under-paid, striving without hope of appre- 
ciation or reward, he eventually becomes an optimist. 

Then he develops personality. Somebody “discovers” 
him. 

As soon as he masters his work he is in danger of be- 
ing promoted to position after position because of his 
“personality,” until he becomes an under-worked and 
over-paid official of the firm, a self-made success. 

Sometimes he zs a success on the basis of his actual 
service. 

In any office where the spirit of service is expressed 
in the attitude of the employees and their willingness to 
do more than is required, it is generally safe to assume 
that some executive has worked out the right kind of 
office organization, 


In many instances it is the office manager who has 
the greatest opportunity to evolve an office “organism,” 
rather than a cut-and-dried, formal, red-tape “organiza- 
tion.” By contrast with the atmosphere immediately 
created in an office when over-time work is requested 
by a department head who has not foreseen and pre- 
pared for an emergency, there actually exist offices in 
which over-time work is performed cheerfully and with 
gratitude for an opportunity to express, in that way, 
the office staff’s appreciation of an executive. That is 
true service. 

In the future, many office managers will be women. 

One of the problems with which they will have to 
deal is that of the office staff in a firm which does not 
pay its employees adequately, nor provide reasonable 
working hours and conditions. If this firm chances to 
be one of many which now adopt and expensively 
advertise “service” to the patrons from whom they 
make profits, the office manager will find it an inter- 
esting task to develop the true spirit of service in 
both employers and employees. Business offices 
are now the best laboratories for a study of 
human nature, and many free extension courses in these 
offices would be opened to the woman with proven 
executive ability, who asked for the opportunity to study 
humanly successful business methods at first hand. 
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FORBES MAGAZINE 


A YANKEE GIRL IN PARIS 


A Stenographer’s Experience Letters—Work 
and Play for Women in 
War Service 


Editor’s Note: Forses MAGAZINE is 
indebted to the family of the writer 
for permission to publish these ex- 
tracts from the correspondence of an 
American girl in Paris. 

August 27, 1917. 
To All My Dearest Ones Over the Sea: 

We reached Bordeaux on Tuesday 
afternoon, sailing up the Garonne, 
whose yellow waters are fed by the 
melted snow from the Pyrenees, be- 
tween broad, flat green fields dotted 
with willows and Lombardy poplars— 
a pretty country, but very tame. 

There was much confusion aboard 
the boat and howls anent lost baggage, 
but at last we landed. We were met 
by a gentleman bearing the eupho- 
nious name of Oldshoes—but not bad 
looking in spite of this handicap— 
who took us to the hotel where we 
were to pass the night. 

We stayed at a very decent hotel 
in a narrow street opposite a beauti- 
ful church, and the following morning 
took the eleven o’clock train for Paris. 
The weather was hot, the trip dusty 
and tiresome. While we were in Lom- 
bardy the country was flat and unin- 
teresting, but when we left the low- 
lands it was well worth seeing. Near 
the tracks were vast areas of culti- 
vated fields and in the far distance 
rose the hills, densely wooded, with 
here and there the tower of some an- 
cient chateau peeping through. I have 
read so much of these places that you 
can imagine my enthusiasm when we 
passed through Poitiers, Tours and 
Blois. I imagined I saw Gaston de 
Marsac riding The Cid along some of 
the beautiful roads. We passed acres 
and acres of grain. I never saw such 
wonderful crops and my companion, 
who comes from Iowa, said she never 
saw their equal in the Middle West. 


ARRIVED AT PARIS. 


We reached Paris around nine, and 
were met at the Gare D’Orsay by two 
representatives of the Red Cross, who 
put us in taxis and sent us to our 
hotel. It is the Hotel de Calais, right 
at the corner of the Rue de la Paix, 
which corresponds to Broadway and 
42d street in New York. We have 
a beautiful big room with a tiny bal- 
cony overlooking the street, and two 
huge windows. 

We have two brass beds, with com- 
fortable mattresses, a large table, bu- 
reau, dressing table, a sofa, four gold 
plush chairs, ample wardrobe room, 
running water and four immense mir- 
rors. For all this splendor and three 
excellent meals a day we pay nine 
francs. Everyone tells us that we can- 
not-do better. 

I have really learned quite a bit of 
French and, owing to what our Spanish 
friends would call my “disposition” for 
languages I shall soon be able to make 

os 


myself understood fairly well. My 
roommate from Iowa knows only two 
French words “merci” and “oui.” The 
first she pronounces as if calling for 
quarter, and the latter like the pro- 
verbial pig under the gate. She is aw- 
fully good to me and many a night 
when I would have given way to lone- 
liness I have gone to sleep laughing 
at her fun. We have had several taxi 
rides, and rode for two hours one day. 
Our bill was only eighty-five cents for 
the two. 

The streets are beautiful—I never 
dreamed they were so fine—as are the 
buildings and, as for the people, they 
are what we have always thought the 
French to be, kindly, courteous, charm- 
ing. 


Geli w 


In accordance with my promise, the 
first day I was here I went and stood 
in front of the statue dedicated to 
Strasbourg—which is always decked 
with flowers—and I said a prayer to 
speed the day when Alsace and Lor- 
raine shall come home to their Mother 
France, and then I said another little 
prayer of thanks to God for making 
me an American. The more I see in 
other nationalities to admire, the 
prouder I am of my priceless heritage. 
If that be provincialism, make the most 
of it. 

The office in the Place de la Con- 
corde is in the old Automobile Club 
and it looks out upon the statue I 
have just mentioned. It was here that 
the guillotine once stood and yester- 
day we walked down the same street 
whereon Marie Antoinette rode to her 
death. In bad weather four of us ride 
together to work in a cab, which costs 
us less than ten cents apiece. 

I enjoyed my walk to the office this 
morning, along the Champs Elysees. It 


is a boulevard which reminds me of 
Riverside Drive below the nineties, 
except that there is no river here. 

The rooms of the office where I am 
employed are enormous, with high 
ceilings and beautifully paneled walls. 
My employer always dictates with a 
cigarette between his lips, and does 
not speak the best of English. I am 
using a one-lunged typewriter with a 
stoppage in its speech, but, on the 
whole, the work is not trying. 

I have just had a tartine—which is 
French for a slice of bread, butter and 
jam. It costs four cents. Tomorrow I 
shall have a cup of chocolate with it, 
for two cents more. It is customary 
here to stop for tea in the afternoon. 


QUEER TRAFFIC RULES. 
September 5th, 1917. 

ae There are no traffic rules here 
at all and the taxicab drivers are the 
worst brigands you ever saw. They 
cut corners and whiz along at about 
forty miles an hour. If you are 
knocked, down you are arrested for 
obstructing traffic. 

When we ride, however, we take 
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what our official chaperone calls a 
“James.” James is usually a heavy 
looking gentleman in a red weskit and 
a glazed hat. He drives a melancholy 
quadruped which is not infrequently 
afflicted with stringhalt and spavin, and 
which progresses in a series of hops, 
like a toad. The one we had the other 
day, in addition to these little peculiar- 
ities, had another that appealed to us 
very much. Every now and then he 
sat down, crossed his front legs, closed 
his eyes and meditated deeply. When 
he had thought the matter out (what- 
ever it was) he arose and ambled on 
his way. 


WORK HARD TO HELP. 


We aren’t having any picnic as far 
as work is concerned. But, of course, 
we didn’t come over for a good time. 
Hours are from nine to six o'clock. 
We have two hours for lunch, and on 
Saturdays are supposed to leave about 
four o’clock, but we usually stay long 
after that. 
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September 10, 1917. 

Since writing the above I’ve been 
inoculated for typhoid, para-typhoid 
and smallpox and have stayed away 
one day on accougt of it. 

Some Americans in the hotel have 
made up parties: to which I have been 
invited. We have all been to the thea- 
tre several times and have driven down 
the Bois de Boulougne. Yesterday we 
took a boat ride up and down the 
Seine, watched the old, old houses, 
and the people fishing along the banks. 
Then we went to a tea room for muf- 
fins and delicious cakes. Some of 
Goldberg’s animated cartoons at a 
cinema in the evening completed our 
gala day. 


NO: STYLE IN PARIS. 


As far as styles go, Paris is a City 
of Lost Illusions. We always looked 
upon it as the home of “chic.” But 
you will see more style in ten minutes 
at Fifth avenue and 34th street than 
we have seen since we arrived. I 
don’t mean the clothes themselves, so 
mtich, but the way they are worn and 
the figures and bearing of the wearers. 
French women wear very ugly shoes, 
with vamps not more than an inch 
long, and extremely wide, while the 
heels are high and perfectly straight. 
The effect is clumsy and ungraceful. 

Do you know I’m beginning to think 
it was worth while coming three thou- 
sand miles from home in order to be 
appreciated? Every single person I 
meet treats me as if I were “some- 
body” and it amuses me very much. 
Thus far I have met a duke, a prince, 
a countess, several “second sons,” who 
will have titles if anything happens to 
their elder brothers, two or three plain 
“chumps,” and two of the most bril- 
liant writers in France. The trouble 
with most of our people over here is 
that they are apt to be impolite be- 
cause the French do not speak Eng- 
lish. Any member of our party would 
behave with perfect propriety at 
Sherry’s or the Ritz-Carlton, in New 
York, but over here they seem to feel 
that it is quite the thing to talk at the 
top of their voices in order to make 
themselves understood, or to fight with 
the waiter. No wonder most of us 
are looked upon as savages. 


A GLIMPSE OF WAR. 


We were all on our way to the of- 
fice this morning when: 

“All down the road, with flag-draped 

load, 

With stately step and slow——” 
came a file of soldiers, followed by men 
and women in mourning. They were 
going: 

“Far as they may, with a friend on 

his way : 

To take his last long leave.” 

It was beautiful to see, as the proces- 
sion passed by, soldiers on the side- 
walk, saluting, and civilians removing 
their hats. One old woman dropped 
to her knees and made the sign of 
the cross. C'est da Guerre. The 


French are a wonderful people. Every 
day I find more qualities to admire. 

I wonder if you people at home miss 
me as much as I miss you? It isn’t 
so bad when my roommate and I are 
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alone, for then we can talk our heads 
off, but it’s when we are out among 
people, and contrast them with those 
we left behind us, that the feeling of 
isolation sweeps over us. 





How few people realize the possi- 
bility of mental achievement, the fact 
that everything is created by the mind 
first, before it becomes a material 
reality. If we were better mental 
builders we should be infinitely better 
material builders. 

* * * 

Do little things now; so shall big 
things come to thee by-and-by ask- 
ing to be done.—Persian Proverb. 





“Forging Ahead In 
Business”—Free 


This interesting 112 page book 
which we will send you free 
outlines the Modern Business 
urse and Service. 

It tells how to obtain a thoro 

asp of the fundamentals un- 
Tinee all business; why such 
knowledge is necessary in busi- 





ness; ww kn has Le Write for 
succeed; who are back o is . 
great institution; the names of this Free 
prominent men amony 65.000 sub- Book to- 
scribersand what they say about it, day 

. 


This book will open the door 
to certain business development 
for you. 
Alexander Hamilton Institute 
146 Astor Place New York 
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How To Find 


New Openings 


The Newspapers Are Full of Suggestions 
For Women With Open Eyes 


The daily newspaper is full of ideas 
for new positions. Every woman in 
business knows enough to consult the 
advertising columns when shé wants 
a new job, but the ability to find open- 
ings in news items and to create posi- 


‘tions which do not exist or to make 


application before anybody else has 
thought about a possibility can be cul- 
tivated by using imagination and com- 
mon sense. 

The front page contains national 
and international news. It all affects 
American business in some way. Sup- 
pose, for instance, that the Govern- 
ment makes a new ruling about the 
marketing of a certain product. Will 
that increase or decrease the sale of 
it? Turn to the commercial page and 
see if anything has been said about 
the reaction of this ruling upon ex- 
ports. If exports are decreased, will 
concerns selling that product increase 
their advertising or sales force in an 
effort to sell more of that kind of 
goods in the United States? Glance 
over the advertisements of such firms 
and make note of any you think might 
need extra help. 

If the paper chronicles the adoption 
by the Government of some new 
device or the undertaking of some new 
construction work it means that 
clerical and stenographic help esti- 
mators, draughtsmen or draughts- 
women will be required. If the con- 
tractor has no positions to offer, you 
may be able to find out from what 
sources his help has come and to 
learn, indirectly, of a possible short- 
age in the fields which Government 
employees have left because of higher 
wage inducements. 

The inside pages of the paper usually 
tell about coming conventions, while 
the subjects to be discussed there often 
give a clue to the development of 
speciab industries or of trends of trade 
that it will pay to analyze by getting 
in touch, through correspondence, with 
the secretary of the organization, or 
the man who makes the address. If 
they do not know of actual positions 
they should at least be able and will- 


\ 


i 
ing to tell what trade publications 
would give you information. 

_New organizations are always being 
announced and that means office help 
required. 

Look over the list of new corpora- 
tions which have been chartered. 
Those are given in the back part of 
the paper, as a rule, and it is safe to 
assume that new concerns will require 
stenographers, file clerks, possibly ad- 
vertising agents, and salesmen or 
saleswomen or special representatives 
of some kind. 

- New discoveries and inventions 
announced in the paper at once sug- 
gest early development by some com- 
pany, which will require employees. 

The possibilities, in short, are too 
numerous to analyze in detail. 

Try, just for a week or two, cutting 
out the items which seem to suggest 
openings, follow up a few of them in 
any way that occurs to you, and the 
effort of exercising your ingenuity will 
develop faculties that mean eventual 
success. 

By way of illustration take a few 
headings at random in one week from 
two New York papers. Each one sug- 
gests possibilities for new positions 
for women. How would you develop 
them for yourself? 





Success is the hand trained, to do its 
work, 
The eye that sees that the lines 
run true, 
The ear that hears when the truth 
you shirk, 
The brain that conceives old truths 
anew. 


Success is the strife with the heart 
aglow, 
The effort we make for our fellow- 
man, x 
The price that laughs at the outer 
show, 
The soul that fulfills its 
-plan. 


highest 


—New York Independent. 
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WHAT READERS AND PRESS SAY 


Encouraging Letters and Comments Received from All 
Classes and All Parts of the Country 


Both Husband and Wife Like 
Magazine. 

In renewing my subscription I wish 
to congratulate you most heartily on 
the character and quality of the matter 
with which you are filling the pages 
of “Forbes Magazine.” I always read 
it with interest and profit, and my wife 
skips nothing from the first to the last 
page. Your articles on “Misfits” have 


‘sufficient piquancy to make the “Mis- 


fits” squirm, and it is for the public 
‘benefit that these misfits should 
wriggle out or make good. 

You have certainly set a high stand- 
ard in magazine making, and I wish 
you an@ all your associates continued 
success and all the prosperity that your 
ability and enterprise so richly deserve. 

ALEXANDER COOPER. 


* * * 


Chicago Sends Congratulations. 
I hope your new venture is meeting 
with all kinds of success. 


SAMUEL INSULL. 


* * * 


Glad to Have Subscribed from the 
First. 

It gives me real pleasure to sub- 
scribe, and I want to take this oppor- 
tunity to thank you for getting me in 
for the first issue. J. E. ERNST. 

* * * 


Prominent Editor’s Praise. 
You are getting out a great magazine. 
JOHN A. SLEICHER. 


* * * 


“I Wish It Came Weekly.” 


I have been reading the things you 
have written for a number of years 
and was prepared for a mighty good 
magazine, but every issue gets better 
and your pen seems to be loaded with 
more reliable pep each issue. I have 
just finished reading the December 8th 
1umber from cover to cover. I wish 
it came weekly. 

ROY F. SOULE. 


* * * 


Thanks Friend for Introduction. 

I feel very grateful to a friend for 
bringing your publication to my atten- 
tion. The few numbers I have re- 
ereived have certainly been filled with 
the kind of information I am seeking. 


F, B. WOOD. 


x *& * 


From a Prominent Citizen. 


It has got more meat in it for prac- 
tical digestion to the square inch than 
any magazine I have ever tried to read. 
You get to the heart of things in a 
practical way. 

CHARLES P. McCLELLAND. 


A BOOK THAT HELPS 


What Readers Say of “Men 
Who Are Making America” 


I have read your splendid book with 
more than ordinary interest and 
pleasure. It is almost like the adven- 
tures of a Baron Munchausen or the 
experiences of a Robinson Crusoe. 
Your vast vocabulary, your powers of 
description, your wonderful versatility 
are to me simply marvelous. 

H. MONTAGUE. 


* * * 


I have received your book and I am 
impressed with the tremendous amount 
of. good work you have done. Your 
knowledge of the big men of the coun- 
try is positively amazing. You surely 
have a wonderful equipment for do- 
ing the great work that lies ahead of 
you. I want to congratulate you on 
your achievements, but even more so 
on your future. 

JOHN M. SIDDALL. 


* * * 


There is much in sketches of this 
kind that is inspiring to the struggling 
man, whether-professional or business. 
I think it a pity that we have not more 
books of this kind. 

THOMAS F. DONOHUE. 
* * * 


In the reading of “Men Who Are 
Making America” I have had some 
principles instilled into my mind that, 
kad they been brought to my notice 
in my younger days, would have been 
of immeasurable benefit to me. I have 
found many sentences and paragraphs 
that I think I may even yet use to 
advantage in my daily work and social 
and domestic life. Having supposed 
that I had read everything that had 
ever happened to Mr. Edison, Mr. 
Ford and others, I find more interest- 
ing matter about these men in this 
book than I have ever read before. 

W. A. BILLINGS. 
* * * 


The. book is worth many times its 
cost to a man who would get ahead 
in life. I am thankful for such a 
volume. 

CONRAD H. MARSHALL. 


* k * 
“It is a Success.” 


I wish to express my heartiest con- 
gratulations regarding the exquisite 
quality of “Forbes Magazine.” It is 
worthy to be read from cover t6 cover 
—full of inspirations, information and 
opportunity. I am boosting it wherever 
I have an opportunity. I do not have 
to wish success to your new publica- 
tion; it is a success. 


PAUL FOHRMAN. 


“Out West” Editor Impressed. 
Dear Sir: 
We are greatly impressed with your 
magazine. 
I. J. POTTER, 
* * * 
Life Insurance Men Need Forbes 
Magazine, Says One Reader. 


Dear Sir: 

I was surprised to find that your 
magazine was peculiarly adapted to 
the uses of Life Insurance men, who 
need mostly inspiration and enthusi- 
asm, and there is in FORBES MAGA- 
ZINE a plentiful supply of both. Your 
articles on how you interview promi- 
nent men are a valuable lesson in 
themselves, as “getting interviews” is 
one of the most difficult problems of 
a Life Insurance man, especially in- 
terviews with successful men of large 
affairs. Congratulating you, and wish- 
ing the magazine a long and very pros- 


perous life. 
HARRY COHEN. 
* * * 


From Equitable Building President. 
Enclosed find my check for subscrip- 
tion to Forbes Magazine, and, believe 
me, I wish you every success in your 
new enterprise. 
GEORGE T. MORTIMER. 
* * * 
Frank and Outspoken. 


I take pleasure in sending you my 
subscription to your magazine. I shall 
look forward with interest to receiv- 
ing each issue because I know that you 
will always be frank and outspoken. 

EDWIN H. MUIR. 


* * * 


Has “Real Red Blood,” Says Southern 

Editor. 

I am glad to read once more a maga- 
ziné that has some real red blood in 
it. Business is largely human nature. 
Therefore the- best understanding of 
business is to understand the mental 
elements in men who do things. Your 
interpretations of these characteristics 
are faultless. There are too many so- 
called business magazines devoid of 
human interest. My good friend, John 
H. Batterson, says he loves to be called 
a crank because he has found out that 
a crank turns things. Your maga- 
zine is the first one I have read in a 
long time that reads like it is unsub- 
sidized. Soft soap, unaided, will not 
make any garment clean, nor will a 
spineless magazine be of any value to 
the productive and educational value 
of commerce. 

NORMAN H. JOHNSON. 


* * * 


A Chicago Subscriber. 


I am very glad indeed to send sub- 
scription, for your Forbes Magazine 
and look forward to receiving each 
issue with much interest. 


JOS. DEUTSCH. 
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American Red_ Cross 
Binds Europe’s 
Wounds 


(Continued from. page 447) 


families in this country who will, not 
need money but who will need friend- 
ship and guidance and comfort. The Red 
Cross aims to make sure that no sol- 
dier’s family throughout the country is 
neglected in any way. 

If a mother be left with very young 
children and has no one to do little 
errands for her, the Junior Red Cross 
will be commissioned to see that all 
needful neighborly assistance be given. 
Not only so, but the boys and girls of 
the Junior Red Cross will be taught 
how to make articles needed by the 
organization, also how to render sim- 
ple first aid in case of injury, how to 
prevent drowning accidents, and such- 
like manifestations of the Red Cross 
spirit. 


DISPENSARIES IN WAR ZONE. 


To attempt to enumerate all that the 
Red Cross has done in -Russia, in. Rou- 
mania, in Italy, in Serbia, in Armenia, 
in Belgium and in France, would occu- 
py many pages. It will suffice to pres- 
ent a few facts embodied in an official 
report received from the American 
Red Cross branch in France at the 
beginning of November. 

“We have just completed a gift of 
$1,000,000 to needy sick and wounded 
French soldiers and needy families of 
soldiers. We have established twenty 
dispensaries in the American army 
zone. We are operating at the front 
line, in co-operation with the French 
Red Cross, ten canteens and are prepar- 
ing to establish twenty more. We are 
operating six canteens for the use of 
French soldiers at important railway 
centers, where we serve about thirty 
thousand soldiers a day, and are plan- 
ning many more. We soon expect to 
have ready twelve rest-stations for our 
own troops at important railway cen- 
ters, also recuperation. camps at suit- 
able places for many of our soldiers. 
We are providing an artificial-limb fac- 
tory near Paris, and special plants for 
the manufacture of splints and nitrous- 
oxide gas. We have contracted for a 
movable hospital in four units, accom- 
modating one thousand men. 

“We have opened a children’s refuge 
and hospital at a point in the war zone 
where several hundred children -have 
been gathered to keep them away from 
danger of gas and shell fire. We have 
also opened a hospital and convalescent 
home for children at Evian, where we 
are also operating an ambulance service 
for the returning repatries, who are 
now coming in at a rate of one thous- 
and a day. 


CARE FOR INVALIDED MEN. 


“We have taken over and are carry- 
ing on and developing an extensive 


tuberculosis work formerly in charge . 


of Mrs. Edith Wharton and other 
Americans. We are completing, for the 
French, an unfinished tuberculosis sani- 
tarium near Paris, and are adding to the 


(Continued on page 456) 
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COMMENT 


Washington in War Time—Congressional Record 
Amuses Soldiers at Front 


By MAURICE FREEMAN, Washington 


No other city in America is so vitally 
affected by the war as the National 
Capital. The sober residents—and we 
are all sober now—are in a contintious 
daze. The housing of Government 
clerks is one problem which is growing 
daily more acute. Housekeepers are 
exhorted to rent all available space in 
their homes, and newcomers are told 
to be less particular as to the locality 
of their’ accommodations. The Young 
Women’s Christian Association is’ re- 
ceiving some fifty applications daily; 
in November they placed over 640 
young women in. quarters. The 
women’s committee of the Council of 
National Defense is assisting by finan- 
cing- large -boarding houses. - Public- 
spirited citizens are lending money for 
the venture. : 

The President has been asked by 
the Council of Defense to set aside a 
small part of the war emergency fund 
of $100,000,000 for the purpose. The 
Chamber of Commerce has abandoned 
all other work to help in providing 
shelter for clerks. Nightly, at Union 
Station, the matron houses scores of 
women in the women’s waiting room. 

* * * 
A RED CROSS FAMILY. 

Four red crosses on a spick and 
span Red Cross service flag brighten 
a White House window. The “first 
citizen,” the “first lady of the land,” 
Miss Margaret Wilson and the Presi- 
dent’s cousin, Miss Helen Woodrow 
Bones, are all members. 

* * * 
‘WHAT’S THE ANSWER? 

Says Mr. Baker, regarding indica- 
tions that the offensive on the west 
front is passing to the Germans: 

“The German higher command seeks 


peace through victory. The enemy is , 


apparently very eager to have us 
believe’ he is about to win such a 
victory. No element in the military 
situation should lead us to conclude 
the initiative in the west has passed 
from the Allies to the enemy.” Before 
the Germans drove the Italians out of 
Austria and captured 2,500 square 
miles of Italian territory Secretary 
Baker calmly assured the faint-hearted 
that the situation wasn’t nearly so bad 
as the Italians insisted it was! No 
wonder Mr. Baker feels that the statue 
of Stanton standing in his office seems 
to inquire: “Young man, what are 
you doing here?” 
i * * * 
MUSIC AT WASHINGTON. 

Addressing the high-school students 
of Washington, Professor Freund, 
editor of “Musical America,” said: 

“Tam not a paid lecturer, nor a per- 
former; merely a man with a mission 
—out to tell Americans what music 
means in this life.” He referred to 
Dr. Muck’s criticism of the “Star 
Spangled Banner,” and declared that, 


as the expression of the mass of 
American people, it is entitled to a 
high place in music’s domain. This 
country spends annually on music 
some $600,000,000, more than all of 
Europe, he said. He also pointed out 
that only two or three years ago an 
American musician could not get a 
booking unless he adopted a foreign 
name, and urged that it was high time 
to assert our “musical independence.” 

Washington is hoping shortly to 
establish a national conservatory em- 
bracing all the arts, where talent alone 
will count and where American music 
and art will be developed as brilliantly 
as Americans have developed .indus- 
try and finance. 

* * * 
RAPID DELIVERY. 

Women are becoming more and more 
in evidence, from Miss Rankin down 
to the Misses Carrie and Helen Pear- 
son, nineteen and eighteen years old 
respectively, who have joined the ranks 


_cf the Postal Telegraph Company’s 


messenger “boys.” In weather fair 
or foul these two young ladies are 
footing it. As the young ladies do not 
stop to “get a light” or snatch a few 
lines from “Deadeye Dick, the Dare- 
devil,” they deliver more messages 
than most boys. 

* + 

AMERICAN HUMOR. 

The trip of sundry Senators and 
Congressmen to the ruined fields of 
France is going to bear fruit. The 
House has “resolved” to supply the 
“Sammies” with literature of a side- 
splitting variety (not foregoing frank- 
ing privileges), beginning with the 
tales of old Con. himself. Con. is 
short for Congressional Record. 
Within Con.’s covers the boys will 
read about a little resolution blowing 
to bits the exemption of members of 
Congress from the excess profits pro- 
vision. It seems that several thousand 
constituents: .of the members have 
been expressing themselves rather 
plainly as to honorable exemption. It 
is rumored. that some Congressmen 
are hoping that the Senate will stand 
pat, thereby saving said Congressmen 
$120 a year. each, yet leaving them the 
halo of patriots. 

Then there will be a choice little 
bit where Mr. Miller, of Washington, 
declares, “It is the private soldier that 
is the idol of Europe,” while attack- 
ing the practice of soldiers in the 
American army blacking the shoes of 
officers. “You said it,” will be Sam- 
mie’s comment. 

They may burst into. loud guffaws 
as they read a little later that rents 
have gone up in Washington and the 
solons think they should receive $10,- 
000 instead: of $7,500 a year. 

Yes, the Record will keep the boys 
in the best of humor. 
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FORBES MAGAZINE 








AMERICAN MILLIONAIRES 


And How They Made Their Fortunes 


“More than in any other book that was issued for many years, 
or can be issued within the next twenty years, Mr. Forbes lays 
bare, in ‘Men Who Are Making America,’ the ambitions, the strug- 
gles, the poverty and the difficulties so necessary in the beginning 
to make the character that finally triumphs in the life endeavor.” 


—Wall Street Journal. 


We all know the big names in business and finance—what we do not usually know, is how these 
men achieved success and what are the qualities and methods that make for success in Life and 


Business. 


B. C. Forbes tells us what America’s big men told him: He asked them the questions which are vital 


to all of us and their answers are given in: 


Men Who Are Making America. 


The brief analysis below will convey an idea of the contents of this great book and of the interest- 


ing way Mr. Forbes has handled this big subject. 
true, intimate, self-confessions of the men who are shaping the destiny of the nation. 
us the story of their hard won fights through 
failures, in romances of real life, with more 
dramatist could ever conceive for the screen. 


Examine this Great Book, FREE—Send No Money 


J. OGDEN ARMOUR 
$500,000,000-a-Year Business Run 
on Sentiment 

The head of a $500,000,000-a-year 
business, who runs his business on sen- 
timent. More particular about the hir- 
ing of office boys than about any other 
thing connected with Armour & Com- 
pany. The most valuable ability of all 
is the ability to select men of ability. 
How Armour & Company saved the day 
in the 1914 panic on the Chicago Board 
of Trade. Troubles of a rich man. 
Knowing the employees by name. The 
Armour Institute of Technology. 


ALFRED C. BEDFORD 
Opening the Doors of 26 B’way 

An office boy who became an account- 
ant. Wanted to do more than was 
expected of him. The new Standard Oil 
generation. No more secrecy at 26 
Broadway. Sound advice to would-be 
millionaires. How many chances for 
success has a young man today? What 
A. C. Bedford learned from handling 
ribbons as a stock clerk. The danger 
of palming off on a customer something 
he does not want. Tying up with 
Standard Oil. Why Alfred C. Bedford 
was chosen as the most promising of 
60,000 employees. Etc. 
















HENRY P. DAVISON 
Ruts Are Graves in the Making 


Partner in the greatest international 
banking firm of the United States at 
40. A bank teller who wanted to come 
to New York. Getting the first job in 
the big city. Any salary will do. Com- 
ing downtown on a bicycle to save car- 
fare. Always willing to help a fellow 
out. A good system: learn the work of 
the man higher up and also teach your 
job to the fellow below you. Ruts are 
graves in the making. Empty offices 
that led to organizing a trust company 
which is today the second largest in 
America. Whatever job a man has is 
to him the very best in the world. 


THOMAS A. EDISON 
Genius is Perspiration 


Genius one per cent. inspiration— 
and ninety-nine per cent. perspiration. 
Slept less than any other great man 
im history. Never quits. Securing 
1,000 patents. Trying 10,000 ways. A 
philosophy of failure. A recipe against 
temptation. Won’t wear a dress suit 
before he is 85 vears old. Working for 
the masses. When Edison tried to 
hatch goose eggs by sitting on them. 
Electrocuting cockroaches. What can 
a man do with $40,000 in small bills. 
Taking a phonograph for ventriloquist. 


JAMES A. FARRELL 
America’s Master Memory 
Starting as a common laborer. The 


two things at once. $1,500 for 
on electricity. When all the giris 
a-crying. A man who is all 
No gush. A wonderful salesman who 


Lit 


Building up the memory. A national 
asset. 


GEORGE W. GOETHALS 
The Kitchener of America 


Wanted: A man to build the Canal. 
Errand boy at 11. Grit. Handling 


PARTIAL LIST OF CONTENTS 


men. Dug the Canal with men. The 
human equation. The Kitchener of 
America. Sending the dirt flying. Or- 
ders must be obeyed. Powers of an 
autocrat. On building ships. Wash- 
ington as a Panama. Wanted full 
control. 


JOHN HAYS HAMMOND 
The Romance of Gold 


Sentenced to death. An explorer. 
Wanting to see the world. Learning 
self-reliance. No kid-glove engineers. 
Dealing with Apaches and brigands. 
Narrow escapes. On the warpath. 
Hunting for gold and silver. Queer 
customs in the Andes. Cannibals. 
Dealing with rioters. Meeting Cecil 
Rhodes. Finding the El Dorado. Pro- 
ducing $20,000,000 a year. Founding a 
republic. The largest salary in the 
world. Character as a foundation of 
success. 


JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER 


“ Whose Yard-Stick is the World 


His yard-stick is the world. Play- 
ing golf. We “Don’t make me 
preach.” Hardest problem is to find 
capital. Be self-reliant. Birth of 
“Standard Oil."* How the capital was 
obtained. Getting the brainiest men. 
Bitter attacks. Education as a panacea. 
Men, not machines, make an organiza- 
tion. Money is not his. Couldn’t find 
a job. Establishing a credit. History 
of Standard Oil. 


CHARLES M. SCHWAB 
The Creator and Up-Builder of 
Bethlehem Steel 


Tearing up a contract for $1,000,000 
@ year. The hardest working man in 


7,000 men at 24. The Schwab smile, 
Keen and Schwab. $1,000,000 a year. 
Launching the Steel Trust. Bethlehem 
Steel. I took risks. When Bethichem 
was bankrupt. Schwab and Kitchener. 
$500,000,000 in war orders. Instill con- 
fidence and enthusiasm in your men. 


MEN WHO ARE MAKING AMERICA—s. c. rorses. 


THE MOST INSPIRING BOOK PUBLISHED IN 25 YEARS 


Mr. B. C. Forbes, Author of “Men Who Are Maki y= 
is the publisher of Forbes Magazine. e ing America, 


He has the reputation 
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these fifty men: 
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Equipment Company Stocks Attractive 


Analysis of Five Largest Conecrns Develops Impressive 


Somewhere in the Bible, I believe it 
is in reference to Joseph’s dream, there 
appears the saying: “And so there 
shall be seven fat years and then 
there shall be seven lean years.” 

Turn the quotation around and place 
the lean years first, with a reduction 
of the time from seven years to five, 
and you have a fair idea of the rail- 
road equipment situation. The five 
lean years have passed. Two of the 
five fat years have also gone by. It 
appears as if the companies are in for 
at least three additional years of pros- 
perity. 

It is a curious business, this business 
of supplying the railroads with their 
equipment. Either there is no business 
or there is too much. 

It is a recognized fact that when 
the stock market hits bottom peo- 
ple’s minds are adulterated with in- 
cigo. They will not buy securities at 
bargain prices because quotations are 
surely going lower. 


“MISSED THEIR MARKET.” 


When the railroads had the oppor- 
tunity three or four years ago to buy 
their usual necessities at bargain 
prices they purchased but sparingly. 
Steel and other fundamental materials 
were ridiculously low, labor was plenti- 
ful, deliveries were prompt., Of course 
there were some roads just going 
through receivership which could not 
buy if they wanted to, but the majority 
who could afford to allowed the oppor- 
‘unity to slip by. In Wall Street 
vernacular, they “missed their market.” 

It is also a recognized fact that 
when the stock market recovers the 
general public does not begin to take 
genuine interest. until securities are 
again selling at high levels. Then they 
begin to scramble over each other to 
buy at the top, wildly bidding against 
each other.'to their own disadvantage 
end consequent misfortune. 

The railroads are now literally wait- 
ing on the doorstep of the equipment 
companies, begging for - locomotives, 


Figures 


By JACQUES S. COHEN 


freight cars, axles, wheels, springs, 
hoppers, esc. 

Steel prices are sky-high, and even 
then steel is unobtainable; wages have 
increased in some cases more than 50 
per cent., and even then it is very 
scarce. And as to delivery, “Take it 
when you can get it!” 


RAILROADS VITAL TO NATION. 


Today, more than ever before, the 
railroads are the arteries of our nation, 
through which the life-blood must flow 
uninterruptedly to keep the heart 
stoutly beating to enable us to win 
the war. 

To insure a maximum preparedness 
and efficiency the equipment must not 
only be adequate, but able to stand 
unusual burdens. New locomotives 
must be ready to replace those tem- 
porarily out of the running. The call 
for freight cars has been so persistent 
during the past two years that the 
freight car shortage has become a sort 
of established institution. New wheels, 
axles, springs, brakes, etc., are needed 
all the time. 

Shut the roads off from their neces- 
sary replacements and they immedi- 
ately lapse into a state of inefficiency 
at a time when the result of the world 
war depends upon the ability of our 
roads to stand the test. - 

Therefore the answer is, “Get the 
equipment.” 

In order to present a clear and 
representative illustration of the effect 
of the war on equipment companies, 
and: at’ the same time show their 
present condition to handle additional 
Lusiness, the five largest companies, 
whose preferred and common stocks 
are listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change, have been selected. 

The figures below will give a- fair 
idea as to the comparison of gross 
sales for 1916 compared with the 
average during a pre-war period of 
five years, extending from 1910 to 
1914 inclusive: 


GROSS SALES. 


' 1910-1914 
American Locomotive ...... $37,631,568 
(June 30, 1917) 
Baldwin Locomotive ....... 27,074,600 
(December 31, 1916) 
American Car & Foundry... 42,700,000 
(April 30, 1917) 
Pressed Steel Car........... 20,533,779 
(December 31, 1916) 
Railway Steel Springs....... 7,455,332 


(December 31, 1916) 


$135,395,379 











1916 Increase % 
$82,213,845 $44,582,277 ~~ 119 
59,219,058 32,144,458 119 
103,000,000 60,300,000 141 
31,202,646 10,668,867 52 
24,086,499 6,631,167. 114 
$289,722,048  $154326769 114 


However, when it is remembered 
that the prices of railway equipment 
have increased enormously the actual 
units do not seem to have expanded - 
so much. A locomotive, for instance, 
has increased about 140 per cent., the 
average price being $49,000 against a 
normal figure of $20,000. Box cars have 
gone up in like proportion from $1,000 
to $2,400. All other equipment acces- 
sories follow in line. 


EQUIPMENT PRICES INCREASE. 


At the same time the average in- 
crease of 114 per cent. is based on 
1916 gross sales, while prices quoted 
above are for 1917. The current period 
will therefore show a still greater in- 
crease in gross sales and the number 
of units manufactured will no doubt 
also show a large gain. 

When we come to net income for 
the last reported fiscal periods, as com- 
pared with the pre-war average, the 
results are far more significant. The 

(Continued on page 456) 


WHO IS OUR BEST EMPLOYER? 


(Continued from page 444) 
ever, was not in the office and I was 
referred to his assistant. 

This man received me very kindly, 
inviting me into his private office and 
asking me to have a chair—the first 
invitation of the kind since I left the 
prison. I started to tell my story 
and was interrupted with the words, 
“Do you really want a situation?” I 
replied that I wanted honest work 
more than I wanted anything else. 
“How long since you have eaten?” 
tame the next question. When:I told 
him he gazed keenly at me for a mo- 
ment, then taking a five dollar bil! 
from his! pocket, he handed it to me 
with the words, “Spend this and come 
back to’me tomorrow.” 


EMPLOYER IGNORES PAST. 


Oh! the luxury of a hot bath, of a 
shave, of clean clothing, of a satisfying 
meal, anid last .of all, of a’clean, soft 
bed! Shall I ever forget it! And the 
awaking the next morning with the 
thought that at last I had found em- 
ployment. That the prison doors which 
were opening for me the day before 
had. clanged shut again. 

The next day I started my duties as 
assistant office man. From the first 
day of my employment I was made to 
feel that I had started life over again, 
that the stigma had been forgotten and 
that it was up to me to stand on my 
own feet again. To show my appre- 
ciation, I had forgotten all about the 

(Continued on page 458) 
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Equipment Co. Stocks 
Attractive 


(Continued from page 455) 
“net income” stated below is the total 
remaining after charging all operat- 
irg expenses, renewals, replacements, 
etc., but before deducting fixed charges 
on the funded debt: 


OPERATING 
1910-1914 
American Locomotive ....... $3,688,292 
(June 30, 1917) 
Baldwin Locomotive ........ 3,477,600 
(December 31, 1916) 
American Car & Foundry.... 3,850,012 
(April 30, 1917) 
Pressed Steel Car............ 1,913,803 
(December 31, 1916) 
Railway Steel Springs....... 1,486,889 
(December 31, 1916) 
$14,416,596 


From the above can be drawn. this 
conclusion: The margin of profit kept 
fairly good pace with the rise in prices. 

Of course, the American Locomotive 
Company and the American Car & 
Foundry successfully completed some 
very lucrative munition contracts for 
the allied governments, the profits on 
which were not segregated from the 
total earnings. Baldwin Locomotive 
also handled some munition contracts, 
although a qtestion still remains as 
to their final outcome. 

All companies with the exception of 
Baldwin are now paying dividends on 
their common stocks. At prevailing 
market prices their income yield is an 
average of 12% per cent. As these four 
concerns have little or no funded debt 
{ would appear as if these dividends 
could be continued, provided business 
remained on the present scale. Still, 
when we look back to the pre-war 
period and take our. same five years, 
from 1910 to and including 1914, the 
average earnings on the common for 
that period would not justify the 
present distribution. 


FORBES MAGAZINE 


bridges, track supplies, etc., has in- 
volved orders to the steel mills for 
about 4,400,000 tons. 

Car builders this year have taken 
contracts for nearly 143,000 cars, of 
which more than 90,000 cars are for 
export, including about 23,000 cars for 
the United States roads in France. 





Lecomotive shops have booked 
INCOME. 

1916 Increase %o 
$7,393,872 $3,705,580 100 
7,042,938 3,565,338. 102 
10,310,872 6,460,860 168 
3,051,152 1,137,349 60 
4,022,590 2,535,701 171 
$31,821,424 $17,404,828 121 


orders for 5,672 engines, entailing an 
expenditure of $283,000,000. This is 
approximately $50,000 apiece. 


IN CASE OF PEACE. 

The position, of the equipment com- 
panies in the event of early peace 
cannot be construed as unfavorable. 

Even with the enormous equipment 
orders above mentioned the major por- 
tion is for export. Car orders placed 
by domestic roads are the smallest in 
twenty years, while locomotive orders 
are the smallest in the same period 
with the exception of 1908, 1914 and 
1915. 

Contemplated Government action 
towards aiding the roads in their earn- 
ings and finances should stimulate the 
orders for. locomotives and freight 
cars. Any diminution in munition 
orders: in case of peace will be 
promptly replaced by regular business 
from the railroads, as a cessation of 
hostilities cannot help but benefit them 
as well. 

The railroads in Europe are in any- 
thing but a normal state. Cars and 


EARNINGS AND MARGIN OF SAFETY ON COMMON STOCKS. 


Average 


earnings, Present 
1910-1914. Div. rate. 1916. 


American Locomotive 
(June 30, 1917) 

Baldwin Locomotive ../... 8.41 
(December 31, 1916) 

American Car & Foundry 5.16 &% 
(April 30,1917) 

Pressed Steel Car........: 3.43 7% 
(December 31, 1916) 

Railway Steel Springs.... 2.65 5% 
(December 31, 1916) 


WORK PLANTS FULL TIME. 


At the present time the financial 
position of these companies seems to 
be adequate. In addition to their 
regular lines of work, they have re- 
ceived a number of Government orders. 
That they have orders to: keep them 
working at full capacity for a con- 
siderable time to come is brought -out 
by:a statement made in the Wall Street 
Journal that contracts for railroad 
equipment placed. up to December 1, 
1917, call for an expenditure of 


<.¢:« OU 5% 


approximately $687,000,000, and that the 
cars, 


construction of locomotives, 


Earn- Margin Approx. 
ings, of market 
safety. price. Yield, 


$21.80 $15.80 $47 10.64 
22.91 bce 52 
27.37 19.37 61 13.11 
15.00 8.00 50 14.00 
20.49 15.49 40 12.50 


engines are subjected to abnormal 
wear and tear. The replacement in 
this field alone will be more than the 
industries in the European countries 
can bear. American concerns will get 
their full share of the reconstruction. 

On the other hand, a continuation of 
the war will make it necessary for this 
Government to tax the equipment com- 
panies’ production capacity to the 


_ limit. 


The immediate future points to a 
continuation of the prosperity of the 
equipment industry, and the “seven fat 
years” may be looked forward to with 
some degree of confidence. 


American Red _ Cross 
Binds Europe’s 
Wounds 


(Continued from page 453) 


barracks erected by the city of Paris. 
This means adding 1,000 beds to those 
now available for tuberculosis patients. 

“We are making arrangements on a 
large scale to help refugee families 
through the winter with clothing, beds, 
and shelter. We are co-operating with 
French agencies in various kinds of 
relief work in the principal agricultural 
centers in the devastated region, and 
are supplying portable houses for the 
use of the families which have returned 
to this region. We are providing bar- 
racks to assist in the work of training 
disabled soldiers, and we expect to es- 
tablish for them experimental agricul- 
tural stations. 

“We are organizing extensive work 
for relief of Belgians, both children and 
grown people. To enable us to carry 
on our work we have established large 
central warehouses in Paris and distri- 
bution warehouses at important points 
from the sea to the Swiss border. 


STORE SUPPLIES AT PARIS. 


“Two hundreds tons of supplies are 
arriving in Paris daily, and one hun- 
dred and twenty-five tons are being re- 
shipped to various branch warehouses. 
Our total warehouse capacity is 100,000 
tons. Our transportation department, 
with a personnel of about four hundred, 
handles our supplies and furnishes auto- 
mobiles for use in our work. It has an 
organized force at every port in France, 
and is able to handle about three hun- 
dred and fifty tons of supplies daily. We 
use four hundred motor-car vehicles. In 
addition we are preparing to operate a 
motor-bus line through Switzerland 
from Germany to the French border to 
aid in the transportation of repatries 
and exchanged prisoners.” 

How much has been done elsewhere, 
how many millions of bandages have 
been rolled, how many millions of par- 
cels -have been shipped, how many ship- 
loads of supplies, for soldiers and civil- 
jans alike, have been carried abroad 
cannot be recounted. 

The too-prevalent reputation of 
America abroad is that it is a nation 
wholly engrossed in money-making, 2 
materialistic nation, a nation intent 
only on the worship of Mammon. 

Humanity will yet learn that no na- 
tion is larger of heart or more generous 
of purse than the United States of 
America. 





[Editor's Note—This excellent 
analytical article was prepared just 
before President Wilson announced 
the taking over of the operation of 
the railroads by the Government. 
This action should strengthen im- 
measurably the position of the com- 
panies, since the authorities will 
doubtless see to it that an abundance 
of materials and labor is furnished 
for the production of railway equip- 
ment of all kinds.]} 
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A New Field For Women 


(Continued from page 449) 


not equally important that the expenditure of these 
funds should be as carefully analyzed and audited? 
These same concerns often employ both men and women 
who, as executives in charge of departments, are re- 
sponsible for the cost of clerical help. These heads of 
departments know nothing of the use of machines to 
reduce the number of employees required. They are 
either indifferent to the possibilities of reducing the cost 
of their departments through the use of office appli- 
ances or they permit themselves to become prejudiced 
in favor of some one machine sold to them by an out- 
side salesman whose advice they accept without further 
investigation of the relative merits of other devices. 
Although in many instances the right sort of appliances 
would do the same amount of work, more efficiently, 
with less help and avoid the expense of unnecessary 


duplication of operations, no cost accountant is ever) 


sent to check up the clerical expense,.sometimes very 
heavy, incurred by these heads of departments. 


Women Specialists Needed. 
There are excellent opportunities in the sales depart. 
ment of large firms for the girl in the ranks who will 
study this field of mechanical devices, There is also a 


technically and have a general knowledge of business 
forms as well, because in many instances the sale of the 
machine depends upon whether the forms used in a 
particular office organization can be adapted to a ma- 
chine, as most firms are at first opposed to the introduc- 
tion of new methods. 


To the beginner and to the girl in the ranks who feeis 
she is mis-placed, I would say, “Study mechanical equip- 
ment.” 

To the executive, I would urge an immediate and 
thorough study of the staff-reducing and cost-lessening 
possibilities of these machines. 

But study the machine carefully, first. Some girl in 
the ranks occasionally discovers that a machine in which 
an executive has invested thousands of dollars becaquse 
he permitted himself to be over persuaded by the sales- 
man, is the wrong machine. Each machine has its. good 
points, but their uses differ. It is no more possible to 
use the same machine for every purpose than it is for 
an oculist to do a mail order business. 

Jobs, like eyes, must be examined individually and 
adjustments made to the problems of a particular office 
if the best results are to be obtained. 


demand for demonstrators, at good salaries. 
who sell machines today must know their machines 





People 


Where are the women who will become specialists in 
mechanical office appliances? . 








WHO IS THE BEST 
EMPLOYER? 


(Continued from page 455) 


clock, all fatigue was gone. My first 
week’s pay was handed me the first 
night of my employment so that I 
might secure suitable living quarters. 

From that day to this I have not 
failed my employers. I have been hon- 
est, careful, conscientious. I have had 
several raises in salary, have been 
given increasingly heavy responsibil- 
ities, have been trusted with large 
sums of money. And I am giving to 
my employers all the good there is in 
me. I regard my immediate. superior 
as being a true man, a “real” man. 


FINDS JOBS FOR PRISONERS. 


And I know of one other employee 
of the office who was taken in when 
turned down by all others on account 
of no fault of his own. I see my em- 
ployer continually making donations to 
various charities which he can hardly 
afford. He has become interested in 
the problem of finding employment 
for men coming from prison and has 
been successful in placing many. 

And from all the employees of the 
office, from office boy to head, he is 
alike respected and liked. He has a 
ready smile for each employee, is in- 
variably courteous, kindly: in tone and 
action and takes a personal interest 
in each employee. 

In .return he is receiving the un- 
swerving loyalty of each employee. 
No task seems too hard when he re- 


quests it done. The war has taken 
several of our employees—the others 
work the harder because they know if 
there should be any breakdown the 
“white” man would be criticized. 

He is practising the “golden rule” 
and the “square deal” if ever any man 
did. 

This man is William Walter Orr, the 
assistant secretary and publicity man- 
ager of the National Association of 
Credit Men. 





WHERE WILL CARGOES COME 
FROM? 

(Continued from page 439) 
transportation, to handling the finished 
goods at the foreign port. 

Though these preparations will en- 
able the countries to gather up the 
available international trade at the end 
of the war, they might be likened to 
the farmer who, hastening to gather 
the fruit, pulls his bushes out by the 
roots instead of intensively fertilizing 
and preparing the ground to produce 
better returns steadily and perma- 
nently. 

In none of the reports have I seen 
definite and comprehensive plans for 
forging the last link of the chain— 
this demand and distribution in the 
country of consumption. 

That country which first puts into 
execution a comprehensive plan of ed- 
ucating demand in the desired market 
will not only gather the immediate 
crop, but will also reap the continued 
and permanent reward in value of 
commodities sold, financing exchahge, 


profits from transportation, and the 
consequent maintenance of credit and 
exchange. 

Which country will be first to create 
the consumer demand which binds the 
whole chain together, and keeps it 
running smoothly? 

(To be continued) 
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BOOKS YOU WILL 
WANT TO READ 
YOUR WAR TAXES 


By J. Frederick Essary 


This is a new book, published with 
the purpose of providing enlighten- 
ment for taxpayers on the complex 
phases of the present law, and show- 
ing how it affects each individual tax- 
payer. The new law is printed in full 
and complete studies are given of such 
subjects as the War Taxes Before the 
War, Tax Upon Inheritances, Tax 
Upon Individual Incomes, etc. 

The author had the advice of such 
men as William G. McAdoo, Secretary 
of the Treasury; J. S. McCoy, Tax 
Specialist of the Treasury Depart- 
ment; Luther F. Speer, Chief of the 
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Income Tax Division of the Treasury 
Department, and many other well- 
known authorities. 

As nearly as it can be done the book 
tells how the war taxes ought to be 
figured. 

lt is preceded.by an introduction by 
Hon. F. M: Simmons, Chairman of 


United States Senate ,Committee on 
Finance. 

Readers of Forbes Magazine may ob- 
tain this book by applying to B. C. 
Publishing Company, 120 
Price, $1.00; postage, 10 


Forbes 
Broadway. 
cents extra. 





The heights by great men reached 
and kept, 

Were not attained by sudden flight; 

But they while their companions slept 


Were towering upward in the night. 


—Longfellow. 





Business Practice 
Up to Date 


How To Be 


A Private Secretary 


By SHERWIN CODY 


The methods of modern business have developed with such 
lightning-like rapidity that it would require a large library to cover 
them. IF YOU LACK THE TIME TO READ a library of books, 
or the money to pay for them, you will find condensed into one 
handy volume of 256 pages more really useful information about 
how business is done than has ever been packed into the same 
space before. The book has been written by an experienced business 
man, the greatest authority on “How to Write Letters and Advertise- 
ments that Pull,” which has helped hundreds of business men to get 
more business. In the simple. sharp, clear style of his “Letters that 
Pull,” Mr. Cody has given the Private Secretary or Manager’s Assist- 
ant it’ s also a dandy book for the office boy) such a training course 
as is to be had in no gchool in the country. 


Partial List of Contents 


How to Succeed in Business. using reference books, Dun and Bradstreet, ship- 
Illustrating how to arrange s business. letter ping guides. 

Printing—everything about type, presswork, 
binding, paper, proofreading, right up to date for 
the office person ‘who has to give out printing or 
check up advertising layouts, etc. 


Getting a Job and Keeping It. 


Business papers—up-to-date invoice forms for 
wholesalers, retailers, department stores, manu- 
facturers, making bank deposits, checks, endorse- 
ments, money orders, drafts, notes, payrolls, ex- Commercial geography of the United States, 
change, private office bookkeeping, with 25 pilc- with map 14x23 inches on white bond paper, 
tures. showing all cities over 10,000 and railroad and 

Shipping ‘by mail, express, freight, with pio- express systems (two colors). 
tures of express calls, prepaid book, collect book, Principles of Success in Business—Summary of 
C.0.D. envelope, straight bill of lading,. order Sheldon’s course on Business Building, Winslow 
bill of lading (for C.0.D.), freight arrival notices, Taylor’s Scientific Management, Harrington En- 
freight bills, passenger traffic. erson, etc., etc., of 33 1 

How to fill out legal blanks, affidavits, manu- Office Salesmanship—System of Analysis, or 
script covering, power of attorney, leases, agres- How You Can Write Letters and Advertisements 
ments, law of contract. That Pull, with 20 familiar letters to the be- 

Filing—alphabetical, geographical, subject, fold- ginner in business on how to make written words 
ers, transferring, card-index filing, clips, ‘ollow- sell goods. 
up letter system. Looseleaf and Card Systems—the 200,000 sys- 

Duties of a Private Secretary—meeting people, tems in the Library Bureau and other files con- 





telephoning, sending telegrams and cables, codes, 
ciphers, paying taxes, collecting rents, dividends 
and interest on bonds (how to collect), insurance, 


_f 





Price $1, postpaid; 80 illustrations; commercial map of U. S. 
f Mone~ refunded if not satisfactory 
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densed into 18 types of all systems, fully pictured 
and described, with a series of exercises on How 
to Systematize an Office. 








FOREIGN EXCHANGE 
EXPLAINED 


By Franklin T. Escher 


Special Lecturer on Foreign Exchange at 
New York University and the American 
Institute of ng 


This is a practical treatment of the 
subject of foreign exchange for the 
banker, business man and the student. 
It is a clean-cut, definite description 
of foreign exchange and of the prin- 
ciples on which it works. This book 
tells just what foreign exchange is and 
how payments are made between 
countries, how the par of exchange 
can be found, what makes foreign ex- 
change rise and fall, different kinds 
of bills of exchange, why the differ- 
ence between the price of short bills 
and long bills and how it ought to be 
figured, the influence of money rates 
on the exchange market, what makes 
the shipment of gold necessary, import 
and export credit, dollar credits, profit 


. possibilities in foreign exchange, etc. 


A very useful appendix tells how to 
convert pounds, francs, marks, etc., 
into United States currency and vice 
versa. Full description of the cur- 
rency of various countries is also given 
in the book. 

Readers of Forbes Magazine may 
obtain this book by applying to B. C. 
Forbes Publishing Company, 120 
Broadway, New York. Price, $1.25; 
postage, 10 cents extra. 





SONGS FOR COURAGE. 


Gathered by Zoe Beckley and 
Joseph Gollomb. 


In this book the reader will find 
some of the best inspirational verse 
and prose culled from the world of 
literature, ancient and modern. Some 
of the very best epigrammatic writ- 
ings of Marcus Aurelius, Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, Ella Wheeler Wilcox, Wil- 
liam James, Robert Browning, Grant- 
land Rice, Thomas Carlyle, George 
Matthew Adams, etc., will be found 
in this book. 

Such subjects are treated as: Stick, 
The Quitter, Playing the Game, 
Opportunity, Self-Reliance, Persis- 
tency, Courage, Will, ‘Character, Self- 
Dependence, Useless Griefs, Faith, The 
Value of Defeats, Duty, Fight. 

This little book is a trumpet call for 
the quickening of every soul ready to 
gather hope and strength from the ex- 
perience of others. 


Readers of Forbes Magazine can 
obtain a copy of this book by applying 
to B. C. Forbes Publishing Company, 
120 Broadway. . Price, $1.00; postage. 
10 cents extra. 

* * * 






















Give us grace and strength to for- 
bear and to persevere; give us cour- 
age and gaiety and the quiet mind, 
spare to us our friends, soften to us our 
enemies, bless us, if it may be, in all 
our innocent endeavors, if it may not, 
give us the strength to encounter that 
which is to come, that we may be 
brave in peril, constant in tribulation, 
temperate in wrath, and in all changes 
of fortune, and down to the gates of 
death loyal and loving to one another. 
—From the Edinburgh Memorial to 
Robert Louis Stevenson. 
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BUSINESS, FINANCIAL FORECAST 


Sentiment Greatly Encouraged—Significance of 
New Developments 


By B. C. FORBES . 


President Wilson has greatly clari- 
fied the whole business outlook. His 
treatment of the railroads will not ben- 
efit the railroads only; the whole fin- 
ancial and industrial position has been 
stabilized and strengthened. 

The fairness with which the railroads 
have been treated indicates that the 
government means to deal equitably 
with industry in general. 

This is perhaps the most gratifying 
feature of his acton. 

Traffic congestion has seriously in- 
terfered with the normal flow of busi- 
ness and has had an injurious effect 
upon trade throughout the country. By 
having transportation directed by one 
central authority, with virtually un- 
limited powers, it should be possible to 
bring about tremendous improvement 
in the movement of traffic. Every rail- 
road executive will now work solely 
for the good of the country, instead of, 
as formerly, for the interest of his own 
road, as was his duty. The effect can- 
not fail to be most pronounced. 


HELPS FINANCIAL POSITION. 


Whereas financial inst’ utions have 
been chary of accepting railroad stocks 
as collateral for loans, they will now 
have no hesitation in placing a rela- 
tively high value upon such securities. 
This will benefit not merely large in- 
vestors, but will ease the whole mon- 
etary situation to a greater extent than 
is yet understood. Every holder of a 
railroad bond or stock who may want 
to borrow funds either to purchase war 
bonds or for business purposes will 
now receive a more friendly hearing 
when he approaches his banker. 

In other words, a huge mass of se- 
curities which formerly were in more 
or less. disrepute will now figure as the 
most dependable class of collateral. 
Several billions of capital will thus be 
made more usable, so to speak. 

If Congress manifests the same spirit 
as President Wilson, business interests 
will take fresh courage. The acute un- 
certainty which was reflected by grave 
declines in all classes of securities 
should be in considerable measure re- 
moved. Many investors, manufactur- 
ers, and others viewed with alarm the 
attitude adopted by politicians when 
taxation was under discussion. Not a 
few legislators gave the impression 
that they were more anxious to raid 
business treasuries than to fill the na- 
tional treasury. Directors of corpora- 
tions, as a consequence, regarded the 
outlook with extreme misgiving. Not 
only did they not know how far taxa- 
tion would go, but the temper mani- 
fested at Washington showed that 
ther steps injurious to business might 
be taken. 


SANITY. AT WASHINGTON? 


Is it too much to expect that the rea- 
sonableness shown by President Wil- 





son and his most intimate advisers will 
bring home to legislators generally 
that, in order to win the war, indus- 
try must be encouraged, not crippled? 
Demoralized business conditions would 
militate against the raising of war 
loans, would seriously reduce the yield 
of taxes and would tend to make the 
war unnecessarily unpopular among 
the working classes affected by the 
depression. This fundamental fact will 
probably be driven into the minds of 
most of the misguided politicians who 
have shown both ignorance and pre- 
judice regarding economics. 

Once our financiers and industrial 
leaders are convinced that Congress 
will act reasonably in all matters re- 
lating to business, there will be re- 
rewed efforts, renewed energy, and re- 
newed enthusiasm. This should mean 
greater activity along right lines. 

As pointed out in previous articles, 
however, what the nation needs is not 
more but less activity along certain 
lines. 


ONE REFORM NEEDED. 


Proposals to cut off arbitrarily and 
completely the supply of coal and other 
materials from certain industries do 
not reflect a high order of statesman- 
ship. Until the government has made 
far greater progress in directing and 
handling the readjustment of employ- 
ment, it would be extremely unwise to 
throw large bodies of workers out of 
their present places. To throw work- 
ers on the streets simply because their 
products were not classed under war 
materials, would effect no helpful pur- 
pose unless places more conducive to 
winning the war were found for them. 

This phase of the situation has not 
received proper attention. It is one 
calling for the most skillful handling, 
rot by politicians, but by practical 
business men thoroughly familiar with 
the industrial situation as a whole and 
its bearing upon our war projects. 
Nothing should be left undone to 
avoid widespread dislocation of em- 
ployment. Yet it is imperative that 
far more readjustment be carried out. 


SECURITY OUTLOOK. 


So far the stock market has cele- 
brated President Wilson’s action 
chiefly by marking up the quotations 
of railroad securities. To my mind 
the sound industrial issues should re- 
ceive additional attention. 

One of America’s ablest financiers 
said to mé months ago: “Prudent in- 
vestors who want to make money will 
give chief consideration to industrial 
stocks. It is hard to pick the right 
ones, but the profits on the right ones 
will be very much greater than on the 
railroad issues. Numbers of industrial 
companies will make a great deal of 
money no matter whether the war goes 
on or stops.” 
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Incidentally, there is no certainty 
that the government’s guarantee of 
railroad net earnings will continue for 
any great length of time, as the war 
may collapse much sooner than ex- 
pected. This circumstance, however, is 
modified by the greater confidence now 
felt that, should government ownership 
of the railroads come about, holders of 
railroad securities will be treated 
equitably. 

One other point: The fuel shortage 
and the traffic congestion should soon 
be remedied. This will doubtless stim- 
ulate the return of a better feeling all 
around. 


The Pennsylvania Railroad has com- 
pleted arrangements for placing on 
sale the new. war savings stamps and 
thrift stamps at its ticket offices, in its 
shops and elsewhere. Every ticket 
agent, except where located in the im- 
mediate vicinity of a post office, will 
have the stamps for sale. 
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New York, N.Y. Brooklyn, N. Y. of government control of transporta- The announcement that Stéel prices to 
ee mae ——_t. — tion, awoke to find its offices filled with would remain unchanged until April is lo 
Members N. Y. Stock Exchange buyers of stocks when the President’s reassuring, and revives the belief in * C} 

proclamation appeared. The Presi- some quarters that about that time 

° DIVIDENDS. dent’s action dispelled the clouds of peace overtures may reach a tangible 
s distrust which threatened to settle over stage. Real peace news is expected in 
= WELLS FARGO & COMPANY the close of 1917. to be a signal for a stock market boom. wi 
# QUARTERLY DIVIDEND. Although the advance in railroad By a stroke of his pen President se 
ii woe ty SN of this pM aly ay een Shares over night was the most spec- Wilson made the stocks and bonds be- be 
"i declared, payable January 21st, 1918, to stock- tacular in the annals of speculation it hind some 250,000 miles of railroads th 

i — ge Fgh ee oe ai is already referred to as an event of goodcollateral for loans, and Secretary m 
5 not be closed. Checks will be mailed. “last year.” But this is the normal at- of the Treasury McAdoo will no doubt ke 
i New York 6 titude of the stockbroker, who deals find all the moneys Director General < 
i ‘i ; for the day or the morrow, with never of Railways McAdoo will require to 
: LEHIGH VALLEY COAL SALES CO. a second thought for yesterday. keep the transportation companies in 
; New York, December 21, 1917. Seldom has a great state paper been’ the best of condition. 

: ee ies tals dar dodarel & more zealously guarded. Not a ripple It is probable that when railroad - 

: dividend of four per cent. ($2.00 per share), of speculation preceded the news in shares earning or paying dividends 
£ — ey f Lane Mg SE. so My 7 the morning papers; in fact, the best reach an adjustment in market price bie: 
. full share certificates of stock, registered on known rails had just touched the low- sear their dividend return that specu- a 
the Company’s books at the close of business est prices in many years. Confidence  lators will take up the industrials be- as 
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; W. J. BURTON, Treasurer. was at such a low ebb that bankers cause of their greater flexibility in 
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; ice nabanaiane DecenILNE, Treasurer. STOCK SLUMP STOPS. Year are decidedly brighter. There a 
4) ‘ The great importance of the change are many attractive bargains worthy th 
e SWINGS IN SECURITY PRICES in attitude towards railroad securities of public attention. it 
| i. yery inteneating oe eT ae te ie may not be fully felt in quotations for These three 7 per cent. issues have pa 
he current issue of The Financial World. |.A copy and several weeks. That the downward always looked cheap below par: sp 
A: 5a oo ; ‘ trend has culminated is the general Great Northern preferred, 

i . es . a conclusion. St. Paul preferred, 
ine NAN ef.’ “.@ When the end of a long swing is Northern Pacific. - 
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‘a’ tically for twelve months—there is lit- basis of earnings during the last three dis 

k ° tle danger of over-confidence, as the years, below will be found three issues, m: 
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get of this 350-page on ane win, ~«=CC Short sales. The gains, therefore, The Steel stocks may be counted ne 
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. tables, and practical hints for saving in the home. EQUIPMENT COMPANIES WILL __ Littsburgh Coal, 
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WALL STREET 
POINTERS 


The Wall Street of the Stock Ex- 
change has its way of translating im- 
portant events into a history of its own. 
It does not make resolutions for the 
New Year, and prefers to regard itself 
as a place where others can measure 
all events by prices. This is a good 
time to recall the advice usually handed 
to the novice—and sometimes over- 
looked by the experienced. It sounds 


» cynical: 


“That which is obvious is not so.” 

The truth of this was sharply proved 
in the last week of the old year. It 
was obvious that the railroads were es- 
sential to the Government. Nobody 
believed it when it came to transla‘e 
this belief into purchases: for .eight 
months rails steadily declined in mar- 
ket value. The public concluded that 
obviously they were not good invest- 
ments. This was not so. 

* * * 

Another familiar old saw suddenly 
bobbed up: “Anything can happen in 
Wall Street.” Northern Pacific that 
once sold at $1,000 a share had dropped 
pack to 75 the day after Christmas. A 
firm failed just twenty-four hours be- 
fore the market turned—a change that 
would have saved them. Another firm 
was “short” $250,000 in margins on the 
loan. The bankers were considerate 
end held the loan over. Within twenty- 
four hours the firm was again solvent. 
The overnight rise in rails wrought 
this happy development. Yes, “any- 
thing can happen in Wall Street.” And 
it is this everlasting effort to antici- 
pate the coming change that induces 
speculation. 

* * * 

Months ago men familiar with the 
value of a good stock market wondered 
how Washington could continue to 
disregard the importance of the stock 
market in floating government loans. 
With a closer working arrangement 
between the Treasury and Wall Street, 
it will be possible for bankers to lend 
money on stocks and bonds to enable 
investors to enlarge their holdings of 
new Government issues. 

When England wanted collateral to 
borrow money here, the exchange was 
made in London—British bonds for 
American securities, and transferred 
here for American loans. Now the 
Secretary of the Treasury can point 
out the advantages of using our own 
securities as a prime basis for future 
borrowing from Federal Reserve 
banks. 

It is not a far stretch of the imag- 
ination to picture the day when all the 
machinery of Wall Street will be fully 
used by Washington to encourage a 
broader market for the securities that 
are, after all, the foundation of gov- 


ernment loans. 
* * * 


Many experienced stock market op- 
erators have expressed the opinion 
that prices are now definitely turned 
upward. One veteran member of the 
Stock Exchange, who had been watch- 
ing for a sudden turn, said: “The mar- 
ket at the end of December reminded 
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This magazine enjoys the con- 
fidence of its readers in very 
gratifying measure. One conse- 
quence is that it is swamped 
with requests for specific advice 
on what securities to buy, 
whether to sell issues owned, 
how to invest funds on hand so 
as to produce, with safety, a 
rate of income demanded by the 
present high cost of living. 


To merit and retain this confi- 
dence of our readers it is essen- 
tial that we give only the best 
and most mature advice possible 
and that no recommendations 
be made without the most thor- 
ough investigation. Offhand, su- 
perficial advice is apt to prove 
costly to those who receive it and 
act upon it. The only way 





Expert Guidance for Investors 


Investors’ Service, Forbes Magazine, 120 Broadway, New York 


FORBES MAGAZINE can hope 
to do justice to itself and to its 
clients is to make a charge for 
its services. Advice that is worth 
having is worth paying for— 
“something for nothing” doesn’t 
usually work out satisfactorily. 


A fee of $5 will be charged for 
this service. Investors desiring 
expert guidance must accompany 
their inquiries with a remittance 
for this amount, addressed to 
“Investors’ Service, Forbes Mag- 
azine, Equitable Building, New 
York City.” 


All inquiries will be treated 
confidentially and replies in each 
case given by mail, although ex- 
tracts may be printed from re- 
plies of general interest. 








me of conditions during the panic of 
July, 1893. At that time contractors 
were digging the foundations for one 
of the first of the financial sky-scrap- 
ers at 66 Broadway. One morning the 
following sign appeared over the hole 
in the ground: 

“‘*Gentlemen of the Stock Exchange, 

“We have struck bed-rock and we 

“‘Hope you have.’ 

“I believe we have again struck bed- 
rock.” 

e-4 & 


To a correspondent who wrote re- 
garding the attractiveness of Maxwell 
Motor, this magazine replied in part 
as follows: 

“The position of this company is ex- 
céedingly doubtful in face of the many 
uncertainties confronting the automo- 
bile trade. Investors should never base 
their deductions as to the value of the 
company on its record for a year or 
two. It is admitted that Maxwell Mo- 
tors made an excellent showing in the 
last two years, but before this it was 
a decided failure. Maxwell Motors 
common stock is almost all water, de- 
spite the large earnings of the last two 
years, and is the riskiest sort of specu- 
lation in our estimation. The preferred 
stock belongs to the speculative group 
also, but has some possibilities. 

“Since our entrance into the war the 
motor companies have been confronted 
with many serious difficulties. In the 
first place, there was a sharp curtail- 
ment in the purchase of pleasure cars 
all over the United States. The manu- 
facture, sale and operation of motor 
cars for pleasure purposes is placed 
by the Government under the “luxury 
class,” and therefore is likely to be 
hampered in one way or another as 
long as the war lasts. It must be re- 
membered, in the warring countries no 
pleasure cars have been manufactured 
for pleasure purposes since 1915. 

“The high cost of labor and materials 
is another factor that is and has been 


working to the detriment of such com- 
panies as Maxwell Motors. In addi- 
tion to this the company is suffering - 
from its inability to obtain steel. Tak- 
ing all these factors into consideration, 
the outlook for the motors companies 
in general, and Maxwell Motors in par- 
ticular, is not exceptionally bright. 
In the boom of 1915 and 1916 the 
prices of the Maxwell shares were 
marked up to ridiculous heights, and 
the natural reaction has followed. At 
the present writing most of the public 
is out of the motor stocks and they 
seem to be in strong hands. 

“The excess profit tax will weigh 
heavily on Maxwell, and it is likely 
that the directors will be very conserv- 
ative in their financial disbursements 
for a long time to come. Whether or 
not the preferred dividend will be con- 
tinued is a question that cannot be 
answered. With no changes in the 
general trade conditions, it is beleved 
that there will be no cut. However, 
this is problematical. You must weigh 
all these factors carefully before mak- 
ing a commitment in this stock. 

“These general conditions apply to 
Studebaker and Willys-Overland as 
well. In the case of Studebaker, how- 
ever, its present price has discounted 
many of the unfavorable factors for 
the present and the near future. 
Studebaker is again in strong hands, 
and it is likely that, when market con- 
ditions allow, a material advance will 
be seen from current levels. There is 
no reason why Studebaker cannot 
maintain its lower dividend rate under 
present conditions. Of a choice be- 
tween Studebaker and Willys-Overland 
we should prefer the latter.” 


* * * 


Charles H. Sabin, President of the 
Guaranty Trust Company, has been 
appointed treasurer of the national 
fund for the war camp community 
service. 
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FOR 


SAFE INVESTMENT 


Municipal Bonds Have Superior Features for Taxpayers— 
Supply Is Steadily Decreasing 


Despite the terrible decline in the 
investment markets municipal bonds 
are in good demand. The chief reason 
is their tax-exempt features, which 
make them very desirable for the “big 
fellows.” At present 4 per cent. munici- 
pals are a better investment for mil- 
lionaires than the best high-yielding 
railroad issues. 

A person with $500,000 annual income 
who purchases a bond returning 6 per 
cent. on the money will receive in 
reality only about 3.70 per cent. on the 
investment, and worse may yet come. 

Indirectly this demand benefits the 
small buyer, as it acts as an investment 
insurance against market depreciation 
of his holdings. If the severe liquida- 
tion by big investors to escape taxa- 
tion has created bargains for “little 
ones,” the present condition of the 
municipal bond market is furnishing 
an excellent opportunity for all in- 
vestors whose first consideration is to 
protect their securities marketwise. 
The buying of municipals, then, may 
be added to the purchasing of short- 
term notes as a means of investment 
insurance. 

The cause of the decline in security 
values being fundamental and world- 
wide;. namely, a readjustment of in- 
terest rates to higher levels in re- 
sponse to unheard-of demands for 
capital, municipals have declined along 
with corporation issues in recent 
months, though not in such marked 
degree. A representative corporation 
list has declined since the entrance of 
the United States into the war about 
9 points, while six New York City 
issues have declined about 4.60 points. 
New York Cities are now on about a 
4.50 per cent. basis. The memorable 
New York State 4s, taken by a syndi- 
cate headed by Kuhn, Loeb & Com- 
pany last April at 104.81, to yield only 
3.79 per cent., now show slightly better 
than a 4 per cent. return. Incidentally, 
it was this issue and the New York 
State 4s floated in January, 1916, all 
of which were taken by the First Na- 
tional Bank of New York, supposedly 
in the interest of the Rockefellers, 
which revealed that our millionaires 
were after “tax-exempts.” 

INCOME EXEMPT FROM FEDERAL 
TAXATION. 

The most valuable advantage of 
municipals over corporation issues is 
their exemption from Federal income 
taxation. 

This is, however, only one of the 
three advantages enjoyed by such 


securities.. The others are their availa- 
bility as legal investments for savings 
banks and trustees and to secure postal 
savings deposits, and, lastly, a rather 
limited supply in the face of an in- 
creasing demand. 


By JACOB SCHMUCKLER, A. M. 


Although there has been much con- 
troversy on the subject, a number of 
decisions in recent years have ruled 
that municipals are free from all 
Federal income taxation. This opinion 
was given as late as last April in con- 
nection with the above mentioned New 
York State issue, and it is stated that 
it was chiefly on the~basis of the 
favorable opinion rendered that the 
syndicate put in such a high price. 
Whether municipals will not be sub- 
jected to any war taxes depends a 
great deal upon the war’s duration and 
its fortunes for us. But in any event 
it looks like a fair risk that they 
won't. 


TAXATION OF PRINCIPAL. 


The taxation of principal is largely 
a matter for the separate states, and, as 
in all matters left to them, there is no 
semblance of uniformity. Most of the 
states tax the bonds of their political 
subdivisions in some form or other, 
and the exemptions which exist hold 
only for the obligations of the par- 
ticular state. 

For example, all municipal obliga- 
tions in New Jersey are tax-exempt in 
that state, though they are taxable in 
others. The laws of Maine exempt 
all bonds issued after February 1, 1909, 
by the state, any municipality, village, 
corporation or water district therein. 
In Ohio municipals issued prior to 
January 1, 1913, are non-taxable; those 
issued since are taxable. 


According to the statutes of New 
York municipal obligations as a class 
are exempt from state and local taxa- 
tion. In Rhode Island state bonds are 
exempt, but other municipals are not. 
In Pennsylvania municipal bondholders 
have to pay the 4-mills state tax, which 
1s paid by the place issuing the bonds 
and deducted from the remittance of 
interest to the owner unless the bonds 
are issued tax-free, when the munici- 
pality itself assumes the tax. 

Judging by differences in rates of 
income yielded by “tax-exempts” and 
“non-tax-exempts” of the same issuer, 
the effects of local and state taxation 
do not appear to be very serious. An 
examination of a large number of 
issues shows that investors usually re- 
quire a little less than one-half of 1 
per cent. higher on taxable issues. The 
chief taxes to which the bonds are 
liable are the general property and 
state inheritance taxes. Under the 
clause of the constitution which pro- 
hibits Congress from taxing the prop- 
erty or obligations of any of the states 
or political subdivisions thereof 
municipals would seem to be free from 
the Federal inheritance tax. 


FAVORED AS LEGAL INVEST- 
MENTS. 


With few exceptions the better 
grade municipal obligations are legal 
investments for savings banks and 

(Continued on page 463) 








A LIST OF DESIRABLE BONDS 


A list of desirable municipals is here represented. The “basis” on which a bond 
is selling is the rate of return yielded on the money: : 


Maturity, Basis, 
Issue. April. Per Cent. 

CN Eile eis kar ae thea a aia) cle A Crean? epee ane 1929 4.55 
Boston—lTunnel 44s: (tax empt) ... 2.6 s.. o.0 > cece cscena 1960 4.35 
RE I ee he ae eee oye viens css AAD 1936 4.30 
RUE ES eS Scns ek elt ls aos cas ccc c memos om 1955 4.35 
MeGNe BOINME OU OEY 46) ae ect va ccdedsarcses 1965 4.25 
OMe. Cie oles to o.es cones 2. SPS eS 1945 4.50 
New York State—Canal Terminal 4s..................... 1942 4.04 
ee ee Om IN I ek ag Sad atari Gd sed hos SEG 6 oda Sele 1965 4.73 
PRIS OI oe a a bain caag mies Vole o's awe Wc as Le 1925 4.50 
Middlesex County—Road 4%s. .......... 0 ce cece cece cease 1923 to 1928 4.42 
RI oso okt re os old. 4 6-85 er ci etk Ss sso, nie.n 4s wining oA 1940 4.14 
PUESHENY COMME G8. Soo io cece sce ores tne vcetiazce. 1938 4.35 
ee I She cis a ses esta emoormede 1926 4.85 
SRNRnEE A SURRNRERND, DURING en ecb ccc ascsec 1952 4.40 
Chattanooga—Public Improvement 44s. ................. 1937 4.75 
Birmingham (Alabama)—Public Improvement 5%s....... 1927 5.00 
El Paso (Texas)—Improvement 5s. ...............0-0008- 1948 5.00 
Greene County (Mississippi)—Road and Bridge 5s........ 1936 5.00 
Wilson (North Carolina) School District 5%4s............ 1922 to 1944 5.00 
Cincinnati (Ohio)—Sewer 434s. ......c...cccccseccecceces 1937 4.60 
CHIC ECON SEE 8G otise oon ccecoine 0's sgn bee ain aie eb d'¥ ods 1923 4.50 
Te ag ds gle oko sig.e'p-0'n. tn ann, Ke 1932 5.32 
St. Dowia—-[nisatie Aswitttit 48.0... 5s cee ccc ch eee c'e nasess 1928 4.22 
Ree Eo Po ee cad cata cacocccegnan 1922 5.00 
California—Harbor Improvement 4s. ......5.-........2005 1985 4.45 
Los Anpelés School 49f60 5 8 ORE ll 1918 to 1955 4.85 
Seattle’ (Washington) 5s... 2252000 68 aes Pisa ede 1922 to 1937 5.00 
ON ENED SO ir orc cua ene Re cseEeeakabasak avouks 1950 4.80 
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PERSONALS 


John E. Gardin, the dean of New 
York’s foreign exchange experts, has 
retired from the vice-presidency of 
the National City Bank. He retains 
his position as chairman of the Board 
cf Directors of the International Bank- 
ing Corporation and also as director 
of the Internation Bank, both affili- 
ated with the National City Bank. His 
offices hereafter will be with the Na- 
tional Banking Corporation. 

* * * 


William F. H. Koelsch, Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Bank of United States and 
President of the New York Credit 
Men’s Association, was elected yester- 
day a Trustee of the West Side Sav- 
ings Bank, 110 Sixth Avenue. 


ee * * * 


President Warren S. Hayden, of the 
Investment Bankers Association of 
America, yesterday announced the ap- 
pointment of Allen B. Forbes, H. L. 
Stuatt, William R. Compton, N. Pen- 
rose Hallowell and Cash H. McEldow- 
ney as the committee on conservation 
of capital of the association. 

* * * 

William E. Woodward, of the Indus- 
trial Finance Corporation, has been 
elected _Vice-President of the Morris 
Plan Company of New York. 

* * * 


Howard E. Coffin, of Michigan, has’ 


been- nominated to-day by President 
Wilson to be Chairman and Richard 
Howe, of New York, to be a member 
of the Government Aircraft Board. 
Other nominations made to cover ap- 
pointments made during the recess of 
Congress included: Russell C. Leffing- 
well, of New York, Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Treasury; William M. In- 
graham, of Portland, Me., Surveyor of 
Customs; Abraham Hogeland, Receiver 
of Public Moneys, Lewiston, Mont.; 
Augustus J. Schrorer, Receiver of Pub- 
lic Moneys, Minot, N. D.; Leroy E. 
Cummings, Receiver of Public Moneys, 
Pierre, S. D. 
* * * 


Laurence H. Parkhurst, formerly 
manager of the bond department of 
the Old Colony. Trust Company, has 
been elected a Vice-President of the 
Electric Bond and Share Company. 

* * * 


Leland Lyon, controller of the Atlas 
Powder Company, has been elected 
Secretary-Treasurer to fill the vacancy 
caused by the death of E. B. Coy. 
Isaac Fogg has been elected Assistant 
Secretary and Assistant Treasurer. 


* * * 


The Stock Exchange membership of 
Emlen M. Drayton has been posted for 


transfer to W. Haywood Drayton 3d., 


Julien Stevens Ulman has been elect- 
ed to membership of the Exchange. 
Joseph Walker, Jr., has been author- 
ized to substitute for Clarence H. 


Young of Joseph Walker & Sons. 
Lorrin A. Herkins has been proposed 
to substitute for Edwin H. Muir of 
John Muir & Co. 
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Income Tax Primer 
For the Individual Taxpayer 


The Internal Revenue Bureau has just prepared a list of 


One Hundred Questions and 
Answers on the Income Tax Law 


In this official educational treatise the law is fully covered 
and its technical phases clarified. 


For the convenience of individuals subject to tax, we 
have printed this information in pamphlet form. A copy 
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William E. Woodward, of the Indus- 
trial Finance Corporation, has been 
elected vice-president of the Morris 
Plan Company of New York. 

* * * 

At a meeting of the board of direc- 
tors of the Germania Bank, John 
Burckhardt was made cashier to take 
the place of Loftin Love. 

* * * 

Pierpont V. Davis has been elected 
successor to W. S. Kinnear in the di- 
rectorate of the Seaboard Air Line 
Railway. 


FOR SAFE INVESTMENT 
(Continued from page 462) 

trustees in all states. These privileges 
create a large institutional investment 
demand for such bonds, which adds a 
certain extent and stability to their 
market enjoyed by few corporation 
issues. 

The almost exclusive availability of 
municipals to secure postal savings 
deposits, under certain regulations and 
restrictions, creates an additional 
specialized market for them—a market 
which is steadily broadening. State 
bonds are accepted at their market 
value, but not above par. Bonds of 
any city or county are accepted, 
according to their population, at from 
80 to 90 per cent. of market value, 
provided they are not above par. The 
obligations of a legally constituted 
municipality of the United States, 
otherwise eligible, are accepted at 75 
per cent. of current prices, provided 
they are at less than par, and if 
greater, on the basis of par values. 


The output of new issues has not 
responded to the large and increasing 
demands. The tendency has been on 
the downward move in recent years, 
and more especially since the issuance 
of the Liberty Bonds. indeed, the rigid 
curtailing of new state and municipal 
issues is assured during the war. 





STOCK MARKET OUTLOOK 
(Continued from page 460) 


and steel center. The company has 
been hampered in the past by inability 
to get sufficient cars to carry its prod- 
uct. It is believed that this will find 
a quick remedy under the new order of 
things, when coal mining will be en- 
couraged as never before. The de- 
mand for coal will keep every shaft 
busy for the next year. It is expected 
that the stock will be put upon a divi- 
cend basis within a short time. 

If Corn Products common does not 
receive a dividend within the next six 
months, many of the best friends of 
this stock will have missed their guess. 

Distillers is more highly speculative 
than any issue mentioned in the above 
list, and has an element of mystery 
called a “liquidating value” that brings 
excited speculation from time to time. 


Forest M. Towl, John Bahan, W. S. 
Robinson, Joseph A. Geiger and J. S. 
Gardner have been elected Directors at 
the annual meeting of the Cumberland 
Pipe Line Company. 
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How To Do 


Business 
By Letter 


By SHERWIN CODY 


This is the most complete and practically 
helpful manual of how business is done to- 
day in modern business offices, infused 
throughout with the spirit of modern ad- 
vertising appeal that Brings Dollars to the 


Desk. 


Sherwin Cody, the author, is America’s 
first and best-known authority on “How 
to Write Letters and Advertisements That 
Pull,” “How to Deal with Human Nature 
in Business,” “How to Use Words so as to 
Make People Do Things.” 

The book contains 125 Model Letters of 


ll. kinds, from applications for positions 
to Letters That Have Really Pulled Busi- 


ness. Poor letters are criticised i 
and rewritten as model letters. 


detail 
e stu- 


dent is shown how to talk in a letter, how 
to soothe angry customers, how to collect 
write advertisements and social and of- 

how to solicit business, how to 


y, 
ficial forms. 


Notes under the letters call 


attention to hundreds of points never gath- 
ered in any other book. 


The “Minimum Essentials of Punctua- 


tion” helped the foreign 


manager of 


Armour’s to get the practical elements of 
this subject and the “knack of doing it” 
in only five stiff lessons. 

The “Minimum Essentials of Correct 


lish” (Grammar) give the .right form 
ee the Soaae form, with hundreds of 


illustrations. 


CONTENTS 
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How to Close a Business 
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Body of the Letter 
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“Hurry-Up” Letters 
How Money Is Collected 


When to Write s Long 
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Write a Short 
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Colloquialisms and Slang 

Complaint Letters 
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Follow-Up Letters 
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and Advertisements 
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Strong cloth binding, 240 pages. 
Pin a dollar bill to your card or letterhead 
and mail at our risk to 
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WHAT BIG MEN SAY 


On Finance, Business and Current 


Public 


No man should seek to increase his 
personal fortune for the period of the 
war. The duty of every American at 
this time is to devote his whole 
thought and effort to the needs of the 
Government and to the needs of those 
who have been made to suffer through 
the war. It is, in my opinion, distinct- 
ly unpatriotic for those who have what 
they require to seek at such a time 
as this to amass additional wealth 
when thousands of young men are of- 
fering their lives in sacrifice for the 
ideals of America and when other 
thousands, many old men, women and 
little children, are dying of starvation. 
—Jacob H. Schiff. 

* * * 

It is our duty, as never before, to 
see to it that the flow of overseas 
commerce proceeds with uninterrupt- 
ed regularity and in the largest pos- 
sible volume, steadily bringing to us 
the products necessary to the life of 
the enterprise on which we are em- 
barked, and steadily carrying to our 


allies, and to our neutral sources of | 


supply, the materials and manufac- 
tures that will enable them to main- 
tain their efforts in the field or to con- 
tinue to produce the food and raw 
materials so essential to our military 
success. More than ever the foreign 
trade of the’ nation serves a vital na- 
tional purpose in maintaining the 
gold reserve and sustaining the huge 
bulk of national credit upon which 
the necessities of war are making 
such enormous demands.—James A. 
Farrell. 
* * * 

Business throughout our territory is 
remarkably active because the West 
has had splendid crops, especially in 
Iowa, and because the communities we 
serve in Iowa and Illinois are greatly 
benefited from the extraordinary 
activity in the production of war 
materials in such places as Rock 
Island, Moline and Davenport, com- 
bined with the greatly increased busi- 
ness being done at the arsenal. Our 
Tri-City Railway and Light Company 
end other properties are at present at 
the very peak of prosperity. We were 
fortunate in having established ample 
capacity before the demand came, so 
that we are in a position to serve the 
public very satisfactorily—Frank Hul- 
swit, President United Light & Rail- 
way Company, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

ae ee 

A financial policy directed along re- 
stricted lines would mean the curtail- 
ment of credit and subsequent con- 
traction of loans, a greatly reduced 
cost of the war and comparatively 
less financing, much less competition 
for profits and. much more readiness 
on the part of our citizens to offer 
their services for military duty in- 
stead of waiting for conscription. 


Affairs 


The Government’s financial position 
is little altered whether the war be 
prosecuted with prosperity or with 
depression, for it can adjust itself to 
either condition without difficulty. 

It is within the power of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, however, to dic- 
tate a policy either of continued in- 
fiation, which would mean fictitious 
prosperity, with rising prices in com- 
modities, including labor, or one of 
deflation, which would result in busi- 
ness reaction and a subsequent de- 
cline in the prices of commodities, 
including labor—William Guggenheim. 

* * x 


But we must not imagine that the 
enemy has not had his difficulties. 
We had proof of that the other day 
when facts were given to us as to the 
deteriorated physical quality of the 
German workers as a result of the 
blockade imposed by the British Navy. 
The German workers have so deterior- 
ated that the output of Germany per 
man has gone down by something like 
33 per cent., compared with the first 
year of the war.—Lloyd George. 

* * * 


I want to see Congress take action 
to take away the citizenship of every 
disloyal American—every American 
who is not heartily in support of his 
Government in its crisis. I would 
annul the citizenship of every such in- 
dividual and confiscate his property. 
By next spring we ought to know 
every man in this country who is dis- 
loyal, and we ought by that time to 
have legislation that will deprive him 
of the privileges he enjoys as a citizen. 
The war will be worth all it will have 
cost us if, in the end, we have real 
American citizenship in this country. 

There is no time for the pacifists 
to be running loose. If the doctrines 
advocated by them were to be applied 
in the United States, we would soon be 
in the fix of Russia. Pacifists are like 
autocrats; they can’t see any side 
but their own. There is only one side 
to this war, and that is to fight it out—- 
Vice-President Marshal. 

* * * 


With a federation of nations, under 
a constitution, war between them 
would be as unthinkable as is war be- 
tween our forty-eight States. Our im- 
mediate duty is to win this war, and 
the sooner victory comes the better. 
We are fighting a terror that knows 
no humanity and has ho honor, so we 
must win this war and readjust the 
relations between democratic nations, 
with a sound post-bellum program. 
The post-bellum ‘reorganization of 
nations must include Germany, if it is 
found that the word of a Cerman in 
Germany can be taken—Darwin P. 
Kingsley. 

(Continued on page 466) 
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(Continued from page 441.) 


on hand superintending the work day and _ night. 
Through superhuman efforts the rails were driven on- 
ward until, in 1877, Chicla, 88% miles from the starting 
point, was reached. At the end of the six years of cease- 
less toil an altitude of 12,215 feet had been surmounted 
and the uncompleted portion staked out and surveyed 
to Oroya, some 42 miles beyond. During this six-year 
period from 1,000 to 8,000 workmen had been con- 
tinually ‘‘on the job.” An average of more than 500,000 
pounds of powder had been used each month in blasting 
and tunneling, and millions of dollars spent in carrying 
the line forward. 

But a great blow was destined to be struck. Meiggs, 
whose iron constitution had withstood all hardships, 
in 1877 suddenly collapsed from the strain and died 
after a short illness. He was buried with due honors 
within sight of his railway, at Villegas, near Lima. 

His death brought the work to a standstill. The war 
with Chile, so disastrous to Peru, bankrupted the latter 
Republic and prevented the raising of additional funds 
so badly needed to carry.on the work. For thirteen 
years nothing was accomplished. Finally in 1890 the 
Peruvian Corporation, representing the holders of the 
External Bonds, took over the undertaking and ar- 
ranged to secure sufficient funds to carry it forward to 
Oroya. 

But who was to build the railway? 

The task to be undertaken was still a mighty one. 

A lengthy discussion was held and the final choice of 
the London bankers was John L. Thorndike, of Boston, 
Mass.,right-hand man of Henry Meiggs, and builder of 
the Peruvian Southern Railway, a task which had been 
nearly equal to that of the Central Railway. 

This Yankee engineer, a past-master in Andean rail- 
way construction, accepted the task readily. A great 
work was before him. Carrying the line from Chicla 
onward and upward for 22 miles, he reached, at an alti- 
tude of 15,665 feet, the edge of the continental divide. 
Here in the region of almost perpetual snow, working 
in the rarified air, amid the icy winds, a tunnel 3,850 
feet in length, the highest in the world, was driven 
through the Continental Divide. Mountain sickness and 
pneumonia were ever present and the morale of Thorn- 
dike’s forces was maintained only through the example 
of the iron leader. The tunnel, however, was bored 
with record speed, and the line carried on to Oroya, at 
a 3,500 feet lower altitude, 31 miles beyond. A branch, 
constructed to the mines at Morococha, reached the 
highest point attained by any railway in existence, 15,- 
865 feet. 


- 


Run Roads to Mines. 


Subsequently extensions have been built to Huancayo 
and to connect with the Cerro de Pasco Railway, run- 
ning to the mines owned by that company. The railway 
is paying a substantial return on the Peruvian Corpora- 
tion’s reorganized capital, but not a very large per- 
centage on the original investment. 


The building of the Peruvian Central Railway cost, 
it is estimated, $200,000 and upwards, per mile and 
probably not less than 7,500 lives. It was the greatest 
railway engineering feat of modern times. Here are 
some interesting statistics: 

There are 65 tunnels and 67 bridges, many of them, 
as stated, marvels of construction; 16 switchbacks, or 
“V” switches, are located at various points, and the 
line surmounts an elevation higher than Mount Blanc, 
the apex of Europe. 

On one occasion during the construction of the rail- 
way, a most curious accident occurred. A plumber was 
at work mending a leak in a water pipe while a train 
of mules carrying blasting powder passed by. One of 
the mules brushed against the plumber, who struck at 
the-animal with hig soldering iron. The result was un- 
expected. The hot iron, coming into contact with one 
of the powder bags, caused an explosion which sent the 
mule train and its drivers and several workmen, includ- 
ing the unfortunate plumber, far over the precipice and 
into kingdom come. 

There has been much discussion in these later years 
as to whether the building of this railway was the work 
of a genius or a piece of folly. The writer does not 
answer the question. He only asks Meiggs’s detractors 
to take a train at Lima, surmount to the series of “V” 
switches, cross the Infiernillo bridge, journey through 
the Cuesta Blanca tunnel, and so on continue over the 
gorges, through the crags and along the ledges blasted 
from solid rocks overlooking dizzy precipices. 

Some have called this undertaking “The eighth won- 
der of the world.” It is entitled to a higher rating. 





This gripping series of fact-romances will be 
continued in future issues. 





The whole Pan American war situation is in a most 
critical state and it may yet get away from the United 
States unless something effective and drastic is done to 
co-ordinate, mobilize, and direct the co-operation of the 
twelve friendly Latin-American countries and to check- 
mate the vicious German propaganda conducted not 
only in their midst, but in their eight sister neutral re- 
publics. The adoption of this plan of a Pan American 
Advisory Council was respectfully urged upon the Gov- 
ernment many months ago, but no action unfortunately 
was taken. Something now should be done, or there 


will be danger of trouble-—John Barrett. 
~=<* * 


There are more opportunities than there are young 
men to take advantage of them. You say the country 
has grown larger, that life is more complex and that as 
a result the personal incentive has vanished in propor- 
tion. Everything in that is perfectly correct except the 
conclusion. The country is bigger and life is more com- 
plex, but who will gainsay that if the country has grown 
bigger and the opportunities have with it, and that if 
life is more complex, it at least results in a greater 
variety of opportunities——James J. Hill. 
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for Women 


Train Yourself—Then Take a Man’s Job 














There is no need for any woinan in 
business to remain a “permanent sub- 
ordinate” any longer. 


Secure a copy of “Salesmanship for 
Women”—a book written especially for 
women, containing much common sense 
advice that will enable any woman to 
become a successful solicitor. 


Adelaide Benedict-Roche, the author, 
is herself a successful saleswoman, and 
was for many years in charge of sales 
forces of the Spirella Corset Co. 


Shows you the possibilities of sales- 
manship as a vocation for women and 
the qualifications needed. Tells you how 
to select the right article, create the 
right first impression, how to get neces- 
sary lines, etc. 


Price, $1.00. Postage 10c. extra. Will 
be sent on approval for five days’ free 
examination. 


B. C. Forbes Publishing Co. 


120 Broadway NEW YORK 


a. 











The United States is now the largest 
producer of silver, with 72,833,000 
ounces, or, in other words, 42 per cent. 
of the entire world’s output, which in 
1916 was given as 172,383,000 ounces. 
In a twenty-year period, ending with 
1916, the production of this country 
increased by 14,000,000 ounces, where- 
as the appreciation in output for all 
other silver-producing countries com- 
bined was only a total of 1,000,000 
ounces.—John Clausen. 

x x «& 


Dow, Jones & Co. calculate that the 
amount of railroad securities, includ- 
ing notes and bonds, which fall due in 
1918 amount to $258,288,349, or $88,211,651 
less than in 1917. 

* * * 


John Muir & Co. have issued “Your 
Liberty Bond,” a booklet which de- 
scribes the features and privileges of 
the two Government war loans. How 
to keep, sell, and borrow on the bonds, 
and other details, are given. The 
booklet has an index. 

* * * 

“Par Value of Stocks Listed on the 
New York Stock Exchange,” is the 
title of a valuable leaflet issued by 
Lloyd & Company, 135 Broadway, New 
York. 

* * * 

Spitzer, Rorick & Company are dis- 
tributing a booklet entitled, “Invest- 
ments Without Worry.” 

x * * 


The stock transfer stamp tax in 


New York State, of $2 for every 100 
shares sold, has produced since its 
enactment $58,095,158. 
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It is manifestly imperative that 


, there should be a complete mobiliza- 


tion of the banking resources of the 
United States. A vigorous prosecution 
and satisfactory termination of the 
war will depend in no small degree 
upon the ability of the Government 
not only to finance itself, but also to 
aid the Goverriments associated with 
it in the war, which must be kept 
supplied with munitions, fuel, food 
and supplies of all kinds. The extent 
to which our country can withstand 
the financial strains for which we 
must be prepared will depend very 
largely upon the strength and staying 
power of the Federal Reserve Banks. 
—President Wilson. 


* * * 
Farmers in the same community 
must co-operate with one another 


more actively. Forms of labor not 
heretofore regularly or fully utilized 
must be employed and plans for the 
shifting of labor from places where the 
load has passed to communities where 
there is urgent need must be perfected. 
Whether more drastic action will be 
needed remains to be seen. General 
conscription would present many dif- 
ficulties. Several things are certain. 
Relatively non-essential industries 
must be prepared to release labor and 
capital for essential undertakings; and, 
either through State or Federal action, 
any able-bodied individuals who can 
but will not do useful work must be 
pressed into the service.—Secretary 
Houston. 
* * & 

I want to say that there has never 
been a time, never during the panics 
that have occurred, never during the 
business stress and discomfort, that, 
wherever there was a good cause pre- 
sented, the financiers of New York 
have ever failed to respond to those 
calls for help. And when on occasions 
matters have come up where the term 
“Wall Street” was used, I have said, 
“Stop; who has stood by the South in 
its times of calamity and need but 
those men up in New York?”—Gov- 
ernor Richard I. Manning. 


* * * 


The European purchasers of our 
products are under a strain in con- 
sequences of the exigencies of war. 
Under such circumstances what 
course does an intelligent merchant 
pursue when a client otherwise thor- 
oughly solvent finds himself for the 
moment in a tight place? He not 
alone extends the maturity of exist- 
ing obligations but extends further 
credits; and that is just what our 
Government on behalf of the yanyee 
is doing—John E. Gardin. 


* * * 


Up to the breaking out of this. war, 
there had never been in England any 
considerable sentiment for Government 
ownership of railways, and yet almost 
the first act of the war was to take 
over the operation of the railways by 


the Government. It was found that in 
no other way could the Government 
obtain the services which it must have. 
It has been my belief from the first 
that after a little the pressure would 
be so great and the conditions of 
transportation so unfavorable, espe- 
cially to the Government, that the 
United States would find it necessary 
to follow the example of England, at 
least to some extent.—Judge Prouty. 
* * * 


The first and the foremost moral 
contribution of war is the stimulation 
of loyalty. If I were asked what this 
terrible war, into which America has 
been dragged, means morally and 
spiritually for Americans, I would say 
it will prove the completion of the 
work of education of the citizens of 
American democracy into a complete 
and unified and perfected American 
nationality. By the hand of the great 
virtue of loyalty every trace of 
hyphenism in American life will event- 


ually be destroyed—Rabbi Samuel 
Schulman. 

* * * 
Real patriots were never made 


strong by being fed on patriotic air. 
Of course, we will win, but not until 
we go at it death grapple fashion and 
quit complaining that our incomes are 
being drawn upon. It’s your money 
or your life, and in many instances 
both—Dr. S. Edward Young. 
es @°¢ 


Up to about June 1 losses of the 
British expeditionary forces in death 
in action and deaths from wounds 
were about seven per cent. of the total 
of all the men sent to France since 
the beginning of the war. It may be 
added that the ratio of losses of this 
character today, because of the im- 
proved tactics and the swiftly mount- 
ing Allied superiority in artillery, is 
less than seven to every hundred men. 
—Secretary Baker. 

* * * 


While you are out to lunch another 
new republic may be born in Russia; 
Germany may make a record capture 
of guns and prisoners in Italy; Haig, 
Byng, and tanks may smash twenty or 
thirty miles of Hindenburg’s line; 
Russia and Germany may stop fight- 
ing; Lansdowne may lift up his voice 
for a cowardly peace; Mr. Hoover and 
Mr. Garfield may fix the prices at 
which you can’t get coal and sugar; 
Congress may declare war on another 
Central Power; the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission may declare for 
Government operation of the railroads 
or the Council of National Defense 
may put embargoes on everything and 
suspend the law of supply and demand. 
—Goodbody & Co. 


* * * 


Wherever leadership is found it is 
not a gift of “the Fates”; it is the 
Gift of Paying the Price—Abbie 
Graham. 
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Time To 


Advertise 


Let us show you how 
it can be done. Late in 
1914 we planned a na- 
tional publicity cam- 
paign for an important 
financial firm, which re- 
sulted in a tremendous 
increase in its clientele. 
We feel confident we can 
duplicate this success for 
a number of enterprising 
Investment Bankers with 
some original plans we 
have in mind. Two 
booklets—“T y p e Faces 
and How Bankers and 
Brokers Can _ Create 
More Business”—sent re- 
sponsible firms on re- 
quest. ‘ 


Rudolph Guenther 


INCORPORATED 
Specialists in Financial Advertising 


25 Broad St., New York 
Telephones Broad 266 and 267 
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ORBES MAGAZINE, 
120 Broadway, New York Cify 


Send me eight (8) numbers of FORBES MAG- 

‘INE, beginning with the January 19th issue. 
is understood that if this reaches you in time, 
1 will include a copy of your second number, 
September 29th issue, making nine (9) issues 
all. I enclose $1.00 herewith. 


339 pages, 
6x9 inches. 








Getting Ahead When 
Things Go Wrong 


It is one of those books you will love to read over and over 


rary shelves for fear all 
it—never to be returned. 


again—one of those books you will hide way back on the 
your friends may want to borrow 


It is a book where the soul of a real man has expressed itself. 
Mr. Forbes has not so much written this book as he has 


lived it. 


Often do we need a man like B. C. Forbes to wake 


us up; to rouse our dormant selves to the things of life; to get 
us out of the rut; to lead us out of the paths of self-seeking, 


mere money-grabbing, lust of wealth and 
It is a book about the things that count. 
success—success of every kin 


gross materialism. 
It tells us about 


in business, in money, in pres- 


tige and power, but also about the only success that is worth 
while—eontentment and happiness. It is a book to read when 


things 
grip; when you 


0 bethany Bonny you are afraid you are losing your 
eel bitter against the world; when envy gnaws 


at your heart; when temptation whispers in your ear; when 
the dark forces rage inside of you; when the true meaning of 


life is obscured. 


I am the primeval curse, 
the foundation, of al Busi; 
Giving millions away doesn’t 
undo the harm done during their 


making. 
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A dime saved and what it will 
lo. 
Enthusiasm—the basis of suc- 


cess. 
Brains—not birth—count. 
Littleness not necessarily a vir- 
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General Booth’s great message, 
“‘Others.”” 

Is life worth living? It de- 
pends on the liver. 


snobs we are. 
I am the ‘‘Will of the People.” 

A plan on which the Rocke- 
feller and Carnegie fortunes were 
found 

Man’s Fatherland. 

“We shall reap if we faint 


not.” 
“The good old days” (f). 
Life’s Kitchen. 
Who gets the big Plums? 
Grit, sweat and perseverance. 
H. H. Rogers’ death! 


yet 


The grand old man the 
Northwest. . 
Priceless things that money 
can’t ¥ 
Selling one’s name. 
Thrift to save the world. 
Don’t take yourself too seri- 
y. 
Looking at life from the top 
build! 


Leave Business Men alone. 
wa little confab with Woodrow 
son. 
Has the working man a chance? 
The Railroads—what they are. 
Who owns them? 
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business. 
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When a nation stops gambling. 
Away with the politicians. 
No fun to be out of a job and 
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Company 
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handsomely bound in ‘cloth, 
This book will be sent free 
to responsible parties for 5 days’ 
examination. 
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When silence is not golden. 
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The horrors of being in debt. 
Don’t whine about hard times. 
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What a dollar does. 
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Do Americans live? 
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The Wall Street wolves. 
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26 Days Left Before Contest Closes 


Send Manuscripts Promptly 


ECAUSE of its deep conviction that the peace and prosperity of the 

B Republic depend on the promulgation of amicable relations between 

employers and employees, FORBES MAGAZINE will continuously 

seek to promote understanding and friendliness between those high up and 
those lower down the business scale. 


$1000 
Prize Contest 


First Prize $500 Second Prize $200 
Third Prize 100 Fourth Prize 50 
15 Prizes $10 Each 


These prizes are offered for the most interesting articles in reply to the 
question: 


Who Is the Best Employer 
in America? 


Everyone in the country is entitled to compete, the only condition being that 
he or she must write about his or her own employer and tell why the em- 
ployer is liked by his workers—everything he has done for them, how he 
shows consideration for them, the little and big things he does and says 
which win him the esteem of those he employs. The replies should contain 
at least five hundred words and may run to three or four thousand words 
if this be necessary to tell the whole story. 


Contest Closes January 31, 1918 


Send manuscripts to CONTEST EDITOR 


We reserve the right to print any manuscripts or letters received and will print 
stories submitted in the contest in advance of the awarding of prizes. The three 
well known men who will act as judges are named in this issue. 
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